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Youll relax ... and ease through more work with the 
quieter “93” electric adding machine. You'll enjoy cush- 
ioned power . .. almost makes you think your office is 
by the side of a rippling stream. Tension is lessened, 


even when the cry is “Rush, rush!” 


And work flows rapidly, thanks to streamlined action. 
With longer motor bars and the famous 10-key touch 
control keyboard, you add, subtract, multiply ... 


swiftly, softly, smoothly. Here’s new ease, new 







speed, a new thrill in figure work. 


Totaling invoices, preparing payrolls, han- 
dling statistics or whatever your prob- 

lem, our local representative will show 
you how to finish faster, with the 


new “93”. Phone him today. 


CUSHIONED POWER: 
Built-in steel cushions reduce noise and 
vibration, lessen strain, insure smoother 


operation and longer life. 


STREAMLINED ACTION: 


Longer, light-touch motor bars and com- 
pact 10-key keyboard eliminate finger 
groping, speed every operation. Com- 
pletely electrified. 


FREE BOOKLET: 

Write today for “Ripples of Sound” to 
Remington Rand, Dept. FB-8, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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the new 93 Remaglon Rand electric adding machine 
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| 152 IN _ WHEELBASE 


BETTER WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION 


By moving the front axle back, 
and the engine forward, more 
load is carried on the front axle, 
giving Dodge “‘.Job-Rated”’ trucks 
much better weight distribution, 
plus ability to haul more payload. 








MORE COMFORT AND SAFETY 


1. Plenty of headroom. 2. Steer- 
ing wheel right in the driver’s 
lap. 3. Natural, adjustable back 
support. 4. Proper leg support. 
5. Chair-height seats. 6. 7-inch 
seat adjustment. 7. “‘Air-O-Ride”’ 
cushions, adjustable to weight of 
driver and road conditions. 
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NEW DODGE => Ek 
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LEFT OR RIGHT TURN 





CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


SHORTER TURNING DIAMETERS 


You can turn in much smaller 
circles, right and left, because 
Dodge ‘“Job-Rated” trucks have 
an ingenious new type of “‘cross- 
steering,” plus shorter wheelbases 
and wider tread front axles. 





August 15, 1948 
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TO FIT YOUR JOB ! 


WITH THE TRUCK THATS 


A truck that fits your job saves money a 
lasts longer. It’s easy to see why. 


If your truck is too big, you waste gas and oil 
carrying unnecessary weight. If it’s too small, 
breakdowns run up excessive maintenance costs. 


There’s no need to drive expensive “misfits.” 
Go to your nearest Dodge dealer. Tell him 
what you haul, how much it weighs, and where 
you haul it. He will then recommend a Dodge 
“‘Job-Rated” truck specifically engineered and 
built . . . to fit your job. 


Such a truck will have ‘“Job-Rated’’ power... 
the right one of seven great truck engines. 


It will have exactly the right clutch, trans- 
mission, rear axle . . . and every other unit . .. 
to haul your loads over your roads. 


In all, there are 248 basic “‘Job-Rated” chassis 
and body models. They are engineered and 
built for gross vehicle weights up to 23,000 
pounds, and for gross tractor-trailer weights up 
to 40,000 pounds. Each is “.Job-Rated’’ for max- 
imum economy, typical Dodge dependability. 


Gnd remember... 
ONLY DODGE BUILDS Y4e-Rud” TRUCKS 


uu 0 
Gvb- 
FIT THE JOB... SAVE MONEY 
... LAST LONGER 
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Ready-built, Adaptable Space 


Available Now at these 


STRATEGIE 
CATIONS 


Write, wire or phone today to the address below for 
complete details and descriptions of these first-class 
plants and facilities now being offered for sale or 
lease. Be sure to mention Plancor number. Inspec- 
tions can be arranged at your convenience. Informa- 
tion on how to submit your bid together with re- 
quired bid forms can also be secured at this address. 
These plants are typical of other equally desirable 
faeilities currently available. 


* * * 


Some plants may become subject to the provisions of the 
National Security clause, whereby the Federal Government 
retains dormant rights to utilize the facilities for production 
under Government contract. In the event that this dormant 
right is exercised, the Government will consider the qualifica- 
tions of the buyer or lessee to carry out such contracts. These 
plants are part of the production facilities being offered to 
private enterprise. 

















LOCATION 
EASTERN STATES 
New Castle, Delaware 
Belle Meade, Virginia 
Farmingdale, L. 1., New York 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Providence, Rhode Island 


MIDWEST OR SOUTH 
Painesville, Ohio 
Humboldt, lowa 
Clinton, lowa 

Detroit, Michigan 
Greenbrier, Kentucky 
Bay City, Michigan 
Henryetta, Okichoma 
Cleveland, Ohio 

East St. Louis, illinois 
Toledo, Ohio 
Platteville, Wisconsin 


WEST COAST 

Seattle, Washington 
Portland, Oregon 

Renton, Washington 
Newark, California 
Torrance, California 
Seattle, Washington 
Downey, California 


ail 


SQUARE FEET — PLANCOR NUMBER 


5,000 628 
1,000 165 
33,488 _ WD-387 
86,800 Nord 1,023 
52,000 NOd 1,765 
835,770 MC-10,849 
7,800 1,716 
31,000 1,531-10 
9,800 2,060 
32,400 2 
7,075 1,902 
105,000 988 
55,000 1,023 
54,600 1,073 
120,290 1,073 
350,000 WD-335 
6,700 1,906 
51,700 NOd 1,992 
30,200 1,812 
140,000 303 
20,000 1,295 
918,000 226 
416,000 WD-1,024 
608,800 WD-695 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





ROOM 1402, ‘‘I BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


RUBBER MAN 


John L. Collyer, president of B. F. 
Goodrich Co., has long been an outstand- 
ing figure on the American business scene, 
both nationally and in his own industry. 
Quite fittingly, he was elected, in a na- 
tionwide poll last Fall, as one of the 
country’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders. 

Collyer was one of only two men chosen 
for this distinction in his industry (the 
other: Harvey S. Firestone, Jr.—see 
Forses, April 1, 1948). 

Headlining our September 1 issue will 
be Herbert Gay Sisson’s “profile” of Good- 
rich’s “head man.” 

An informative “Men of Achievement” 
appraisal of another of America’s outstand- 
ing executives, the story will give you the 
pertinent facts behind the rise and think- 
ing of a man who has done as much as any 
single industrialist to keep the nation roll- 
ing, during war and peace. 


BOOMING BUSINESS 


In the past 10 years the bowling busi- 
ness has tripled in size. In fact, this boom- 
ing ball and pin pastime is now the most 
popular participant sport in the country. 
All of which adds up to the fact that the 
business of providing keglers with a spot 
where they can give in to that seemingly 
ever-present urge to smash things up a bit 
has become an unusually attractive enter- 
prise. 

Now slated for the next issue is a com- 
prehensive and detailed article, “Oppor- 
tunities in Bowling Centers,” which points 
up the advantages—and obstacles—in this 
fast-growing business. Initial capital need- 
ed: $60,000. Potential profit averages from 
25 to 35%. 


REPORT FROM BRITAIN 


For the past few weeks, B. C. Forbes, 
editor and publisher of Fornses Magazine, 
has been in Britain, surveying economic 
conditions and prospects. His second 
cabled statement of his observations ap- 
pears in this issue, on page 33. His third 
report will be penned immediately upon 
his return, the last week of this month. 

Look for this first-hand analysis of 
what’s happening and what’s to come im 
Britain—in the September 1 Fonrses. 


ALSO SCHEDULED 


Other features now slated for our next 
issue include: Lawrence Stessin’s regular 
report on items of significance in labor 
relations, plus: other every-issue features 
such as the Washington Preview, Business 
Pipeline, New Ideas, and authoritative 


market analyses and forecasts by top-flight . 


ForBeEs writers on stocks and finance. 
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Ever hear rain on a “‘tin’’ roof? What a 
clatter as the downpour hits the thin 
sheet metal. Yet, when you turn on the 
faucet in your gleaming new stainless 
steel sink, there’s no clatter at all. 

Why? Well, chances are there’s a 
coating of something like Flintkote 
Spray-On Sound Deadener on the un- 
derside of the metal. 

Whenever the“‘noisy 3-R’s”’... Rattle, 
Rumble and Roar . . . plague sheet 








metal products, manufacturers spray on 
quiet with a coating of this modern 
sound deadener. 

You'll find Flintkote doing “‘silent 
service’ on many things you use in 
every day life. Refrigerators. Sinks. 
Shelving. Cabinets. Desks. Filing units. 
And many other types of sheet metal 
equipment. And .. . in addition . 
this spray-on sound deadener protects 
metal against rust and corrosion. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


Building materials, waterproofings, in- 


sulation, resin and rubber adhesives, 
joint-sealers, saturants, automo- 
tive, railway and marine coatings 
... these are a few Flintkote Prod- 
ucts. And, day after day, Flintkote 
technical men are working with 





manufacturers to produce new and 
better products to serve industry and 
you. THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y.; 55th and Alameda Sts., 
Los Angeles 54, Calif.; 30th St., 
Long Branch, Toronto 14, Ont. 


FLINTKOTE 


iia, nonli- WS 


BUILDING MATERIALS - PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY * PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 
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TWO LIN 
Editorials 


Incompetence still rocking the New f 
ship of state. “Admiral” Dewey ¢ 
steady it. 


Voters becoming more and more cal 
vinced the New Deal was a Mis-Deal, 
Prediction: No fall in fuel oil stocks 
this Fall. 


Auto prices ought to stop climbing. 


They will—as soon as auto workers stop 
forcing wages—and costs—up. 


Some public relations directors mi 
well pay more attention to their publi 


Sudden thought on bureaucracy: Tre 
manites should spell it bureau-crazy. 


Russia is rushing pell-mell into trouble. 


Her Berlin bullheadedness may yet get 
her “in Dutch.” 


General Clay is standing firm—and not 
on feet of clay. 


Tito’s title: no longer Stalin’s stooge? 


Government ownership: monopoly at 
its worst. 


New York is too crowded. 


Some streets should be reserved 
for pedestrians only. 


Prize Free Enterprise. 


Double taxation of corporate profits: 
Unsound, unsafe, unfair. 


Save and be safe. 
Hang on to your U. S. Savings bonds. 


Needed: resurgence of inventive inge 
nuity. There's been a 15°/, decline ia 
patent applications since 1930. 


Traffic jams on the airways call for ex- 
pansion of aerial “highways.” 


Strengthen the American Merchant Ma- 


rine. We need the ships in peace as 
well as in war. 


To err is Truman. 


Most stocks are still the least inflated 
of anything you can buy. 


Production comes nearest to a cure-all. 


We need lower prices rather than higher 
wages. 


Fort 
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One .of the 


Greatest Blessings 


of our 


modern. civilization 


Virtually everywhere you look, you 
find evidence of the great services per- 
formed by steel wire. Automobiles, 
boats, airplanes, trolley cars, tele- 
phones, radio — all owe much of their 
development to wires of steel. 

On the farm, steel wire fences pro- 
tect growing crops. They control poul- 
try and livestock. Nails, screws and 
bolts, which are made from steel wire 
are indispensable not only to the 
farmer but to all of us. And you can 
add to this list, steel wire rope of all 
kinds . . . wire fabric to reinforce our 
nation’s concrete highways . . . steel 


wire of every conceivable size — from 


piano wire to the great cables that sup- 


port our giant suspension’bridges. 

A leader in the development of bet- 
ter steel wire and better products of 
wire is the American Steel & Wire 
Company —a member of the United 
States Steel family. This company not 
only turns out various types of high 


quality steel wire and wire products, 


‘but it is also constantly conducting 


research to discover and develop still 
better wire for hundreds of new uses. 
So whenever you need any product 


made of steel wire—from a carpet tack 


to. fencing, it will pay you tolook forthe 
U-S-S Label. It is a symbol of quality. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 




















READERS SAY 


CONFUSED 


Your editorial in the June 1 issue, page 
10, on our pamphlet, “The Economics of 
the Guaranteed Wage,” left me somewhat 
confused. You state that the pamphlet is 
“disappointingly inconclusive” and then 
you say “This conclusion probably is jus- 
tified.” Then you assert, rightly, “A great 
deal more could be attained by painstak- 
ing managerial effort,” implying that the 
pamphlet does not urge such effort. 

On page 2 we definitely state that the 
guaranteed wage has added individual 


security and “Such guaranteed wage plans 
may have merit . . . when prudently 
planned and carefully tailored to fit the 
needs and circumstances of the individual 
enterprise.” Again in the conclusion we 
state “Unquestionably, individual employ- 
ers in many cases can do more than they 
have done to eliminate policies which con- 
tribute to instability of their operations. 

. All such efforts are rich in reward to 
the workers, to the community and to 
the employer.” 

Furthermore, our pamphlet was de- 
signed almost exclusively to do one job 














NEW! “WARMTONE” 
first fluorescent lamp with 
the familiar color tone of 
a regular light bulb. 




















Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.18 


SYLV, 
ELE 


MAKERS OF FLUORES- 
CENT LAMPS, FIX- 
TURES, WIRING DE- 
VICES; RADIO TUBES; 
TELEVISION TUBES; 
PHOTOLAMPS; ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT BULBS. 


Yon SUMMA Porescent lames 
LAST MUCH LONGER! 


GIVE FAR MORE LIGHT! 
Than any other brand! 


Your pocketbook will tell you. 
You get much more for your 
money from Sylvania fluorescent 
lamps. They give far more light 
than any other fluorescent lamp 
at no extra cost. Your Sylvania 
fluorescent lamps last much 
longer than any other brand you 
can name. Write for the full 
story of the best fluorescent 
lamps made. 
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(page 2): (1) To explore the possibj 
effects on our economic system of a mone 
general adoption of guaranteed wage plan i 
by more plants and industries, and (2)— 
particularly to appraise the theory that the 
general adoption of guaranteed wages wil 
prevent depressions and mass unemploy. 
ment by maintaining purchasing power, 

We have studied the guaranteed wag 
movement very closely and came to the 
conclusion that the guaranteed wage was 
being oversold as a stabilizer of the whole 
economy, but we definitely did not take 
the position against it. The Chamber has 
urged again and again, with many 
gestions on techniques and devices, that 
employers do more to provide steady year. 
round work.—EmMerson P, Scumupt, di- 
rector, Economic Research Dept.,. U. §, 
Chamber of Commerce. 


What we said editorially, on “the feas. 
ibility of guaranteed annual wages and 
their possible efficacy in averting depres- 
sions,” was: “Under existing conditions, 
the report concludes, ‘reasons for skepti- 
cism must continue.’ This conclusion prob- 
ably is justified.” We still feel exactly that 
way.—THE Eprror. 


NATIONWIDE ATTENTION 


Since your most interesting article on 
employee Suggestion Systems appeared in 
the March 15 issue we have had the Pleas- 
ant experience of increased interest in our 
association by many not formerly familiar 
with the work. It may interest you to 
know that your treatment of the subject 
resulted in our receiving over 100 inquiries 
from various corporations and _ trade 
groups. 

By so focusing nationwide attention, 
you have called American industry's at- 
tention to the existence of the suggestion 
plan as a valuable adjunct to industrial 
human relations as well as a novel means 
of securing new employee ideas for prod- 
uct improvement, improvement in safety, 
procedure, working conditions. The article 
covered the story well.—F. A. Drwz, presi- 
dent, National Association of Suggestion 
Systems. 


TAX SUGGESTION 


Regarding the double taxation of divi- 
dends, etc.: For a start at correcting this 
inequity, give a break to the employee 
who has enough faith in his company to 
invest in its securities. Exemption from 
income tax of $100, provided employee 
has worked for company one year and held 
stock or bonds one year. Additional in- 
crements allowed up to $500 for 10 years’ 
service and ownership of securities. No 
personal corporations allowed, securities 
to be in regular trading and no exemption 
to individuals or families owning more 
than one-third of stock. 

However, for employees or officers of 
10 years’ standing—exemption from sur- 
tax of $1,000 income, rising to $10,000 
after 20 years’ service and not less than 
10 years of passage of act. This ought to 
lead to lower salaries for corporation offi- 
cials with the same take-home pay.—H. M. 
SEvERANCE, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Forbes - 
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Around the Corner 
from Anywhere 















































“Hm-m-m...$0 
Mrs. Blandings 
Builds a Dream 
Kitchen...eh?”’ 


Hm-m-m. After learning the hard way 
how to build a house, I’m glad Mrs. Bland- 
ings took over the job of planning the 
kitchen. Let’s see how she made out... 





2 @ Mr. Blandings: Well, tell me where your metallic 
“Friend” is in thts contraption? 

Mrs. Blandings: That’s not a contraption, Stupid . . . that’s 
a clothes washer. It will keep your precious shirts so 
white they'll make you look like you've been under a 
sun lamp! And never a rust stain. 


Mr. B: But where does our “Friend” come in? 


Mrs. B: The Nickel is in the basement ... in the Monel 
water heater tank. Monel is rust-proof, you know... 
keeps the water so clean and free of rust you can drink it. 


Mr.B: Well, let’s drink a glass to your invisible crony! 


Cary Grant and Myrna Loy as Mr. and Mrs, Blandings in R 
Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House—«¢ Selznick 











] e Mr. Blandings: Hello, Dear, what are 
you dreaming up for dinner in this bright 
little workshop? 


Mrs. Blandings: See for yourself, Nosey. But 
the best part of the dream is the way my 
“Unseen Friend” lends a hand. 


Mr.B: Your “Unseen Friend?” Who do 
you mean... anybody J know? 


3 @ Mr. Blandings: What's this, Dear... 
a spare bathtub? 


Mrs. Blandings: Silly!...that’s the electric 
dishwasher...and will you be glad next 
time I want you to dry the dishes! 
Because, after they’re washed clean with 
really hot water, they dry themselves... 
while you read your paper. 

Mr. B: And I suppose our “Unseen Friend” 
Nickel is ready to leap into action at the 
drop of a plate. But, tell me, why do they 
call it “Your Unseen Friend”? 

Mrs.B: Because it lends a friendly hand 
in so many things we use every day. 


Mrs.B: Of course it is. Our “Unsea 
Friend” is Nickel—the wonderful met 

that’s in these shining Stainless Steel pot 
and pans .. . and in the Inconel cookin 

surfaces of the electric range. 


Mr.B: Well, “live and learn,” I always s 
... Will wonders never cease? 


Mrs.B: Not with our “Friend” around 


INCO: That’s right, Mr. Blandings, over a 
hundred things right bere in your own 
kitchen! But the nickel is usually com- 
bined with other metals, so you very sel- 
dom really see it... 


Mr. and Mrs. B. together: And that’s why. 
Nickel is called “Your Unseen Friend”! 


Write for your free copy of the interest- 
ing booklet, “Metal Headaches I’ll Never 
Have Again.” Address Dept. 201X. - 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 6, N.Y. 


“7, Nickel 


© 1948, T.I1.N. Co, : 
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WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





Reason why neither President Truman nor Congress is taking effective action against 

deflation is that both realize public doesn't really want the boom to end. Voters may 
ream about HCL, but protests would be twice as loud if deflationary forces were set 
motion, leading to wage cuts, perhaps tax boosts, even unemployment. 





High prices are more a symptom than a cause. If people did not have money and 
plinations to spend it on food, clothing, cars and television sets, prices would 
evel off. So politicians are content to let public have its way--at least until elec- 
bn bets are collected. 


| Additional reason for inaction: neither side is sure available weapons would do the 
job. Republicans are convinced Truman's controlled economy program is bad economics 
and poor politics. They are less certain that any alternative they might concoct would 


work. 


4 Incongruity of Truman position appeals to Republicans’ political sense. In same 
Message President asks price controls to curb inflation, along with higher minimum wages 
@nd social security benefits which would add to inflationary pressures. How can Presi- 
@ent run in opposite directions at same time? 
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GAINING--Suspicion is growing in Washington that election is shaping up as a 
horse race, not a cake walk. Dewey is still heavily favored but won't win by default. 
Truman's fighting spirit (translated "stubbornness" by Republicans and Dixiecrats) 
has some Democrats taking heart. Party ranks are closing, defeatism is no longer general. 








If Republicans had been positive they had Truman licked, they would have yielded 
to their impulse to thumb their noses at the President by adjourning special session 
S00n as it convened. Decision to sweat it out in Washington for a decent interval indi- 
cates GOP realizes there is a battle ahead. 





Public opinion polls show Truman down but not out, enough voters in the “unde- 
¢tided" column to swing the result either way. Republican strategists say they have 29 
States and 340 electoral votes in the bag, other possible additions all over the map. 
Political bags, however, are not necessarily escape-proof. 








CONGRESS' "BIG 10"--Oddly enough, there is not one red-hot Dewey man among 10 top Repub- 
licans who have shaped record of 80th Congress. Joint Steering Committee includes 
Senators Taft, Wherry, Millikin, Vandenberg and Saltonstall. House members are Speaker 
Martin, Majority Leader Halleck, Whip Arends, Chairman Leo Allen of the Rules Committee, 
@nd his ranking sidekick, Clarence Brown. 








Only Rep. Halleck was a pre=-nomination Deweyite, and he was embittered when Dewey 
didn't pick him as running mate. Assuming same group will run 8lst Congress, Dewey 
would have a major task in living up to his reputation for geting teamwork from legis- 
dative branch. 








M-DAY BLUEPRINT--All drafted and ready for unveiling if emergency arises is a mobili- 
Zation plan that dwarfs World War II pattern both in scope and in speed with which 
its powers would be invoked. Proposed legislation is a 3=-phase (Continued on page 13) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline | 


by the Editors 





SAVINGS Significant development is now under way. While deposits in the nation's 

mutual savings banks increased during the first six months of 1948, the rate 
of growth has slowed up. Reason: As compared with the same period in 1947, withdrawals 
have risen more this year than have amounts deposited. Percentagewise, deposits were - 
only 1%% greater, withdrawals were 10% greater. 


REAL ESTATE Shortage of well-located retail business and office space prevails in 8lg 

of cities recently surveyed by brokers. The selling price of commercial 
property in 41% of these cities is up as compared to a year ago, while rents show an even 
more general rise. . . . Reflecting the unprecedented rate of private building is the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company's three-quarter billion dollar investment in mortgage 
loans for the year ended June 1. And the F. W.Dodge Co. discloses overall investment 
commitments for construction in the states East of the Rockies was at an all-time dollar 
record this mid-year. 





TELEVISION Declaring that major technical difficulties of Stratovision broadcasting 
(airborne telecasting stations) have been solved, Westinghouse is applying 
for a television channel for the first commercial Stratovision station. This type of 
System is designed to solve two of the problems of television and FM broadcasting: broad- 
casting of these services to even the most isolated farm homes many years ahead of con- 


ventional methods and, second, making coast-to-coast broadcasting feasible at a reason- 
able cost. 


GAS Utility gas sales continue to gain despite shortages of steel and other materials 

currently hampering expansion of production and distribution facilities. Gas 
Sales' index at mid-year stood at 214% of 1935-1939 average, and is still going up. Proved 
reserves of natural gas also continue to increase. 


AVIATION Getting ready to triple their output, aircraft builders will find the time 

element will play an important role in their efforts to rebuild the na- 
tion's defense force. Delivery of materials and parts are particularly time-consuming. 
Propeller delivery time, for instance, is 8 months. Some engine units take 8-10 months 
to deliver, while new-design jets even go up to two years. And aluminum also takes more 
than a year from mine to assembly line. . .. Users' survey of light planes reveals that 
64% of firms operating such planes cite time-saving advantages, and another 22% say that 
these units have greater utility, cost less per mile, than surface vehicles. 


RAILROADS Inadequate, say rail chiefs of recent rate adjustment, pointing to continu-— q 


ing rise in the cost of doing business. Higher coal and steel prices, new 
wage demands, will offset revenue gains. One ray of hope: ICC personnel generally recog- 
nize roads' plight, may be receptive to any new petition for relief. 


ALUMINUM The industry is now too small for civilian and military needs, industry 
spokesmen declare. Reason cited is the lack of low cost electrical power. 
Though producers are now running at a rate of 11/3 billion pounds annually, they're at 
least 500 million pounds short of this year's demand. And estimates indicate that the 
shortage will reach 750 million pounds by 1952 unless production is stepped up. One of 


the largest users of power, aluminum companies require approximately 10 kilowatt hours 


for each pound of primary aluminum produced. Translated into terms of power needed, 


electric power shortage is about 670,000 horsepower. Unless new sources are supplied, @ 


this will reach 1 billion horsepower in the next four years. 
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TECHNOLOGY Downward trend in patent ap- 

e plications is worrying capi- 
“tal goods manufacturers. They claim that 
applications, historically, rise and fall 
gith business activity generally. Had the 
historic pattern been followed, the 1929 
peak would have been passed before the war, 
and the post-war level would have exceeded 
any previous figure. 





























Now it's possible to de- 

termine which of the six 
different tones of white light now avail- 
able are best suited to various colors of 

t® paints and fabrics. Sylvania Electric's 
four-month study on light and color have 

) provided a simple method of obtaining color 
co-ordination that should be invaluable in 

3 store modernization projects. 





| | MERCHANDISING 


SIDELIGHTS Industrial uses of silver 
during the past year have been 
at a level three times higher than the 

7 average annual consumption in the pre- 
3 war decade. One of most important expand- 
ing uses of silver is now in brazing al- 
. loys. . . « Watch fourth quarter for 
* possible shortages in home appliances, 
“ possible rise in prices. Refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, electric ranges and auto- 
matic washers may be among lines hit as 
S Steel quotas go down. . . . Non-ferrous 
metals follow in the wake of other price 
@# boosting industries as quotations of lead, 
_zinc, aluminum, nickel and copper go up. 
Tight supply situation, high cost of doing 
| § business are among responsible factors.... 
While present merchant fleet is inadequate 
as to numbers,-some observers feel that 
} chief immediate problem in case of war 
' would be finding sufficient facilities to. 
' undertake reconversion task. . . . Dollar 
# shortage is hampering ERP drive to stepup 
' production. According to estimates from 
representatives of American machine tool 
' builders abroad, there's approximately 
® $125 million of blocked orders which could 
=} be placed immediately, if credits could 
} be established. . . . The mining industry, 
| already huge user of electric power, will 
double its consumption in the not too 
| distant future. Engineers, stressing the 
fact that we've left the era when our 
mineral wealth came easily, say that the 
industry will have to resort on a large 
Scale to multiple types of power machinery 
in order to "wrest these materials from 
their firm anchorage in the ground, some=- 
_ times a mile below the surface." 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 11) 


measure. President would be granted lim- 
ited powers for use in a limited emergency, 
greater power in a full emergency short of 
actual war, still broader power for war. 
1. Sweeping priority and allocation au- 
thority, including drafting industry 
and labor. 
2. Requisitioning of property, censor-=- 
Ship of communications. 
5. Rationing of all major products used 
by consumers and industry. 
4. Strict controls over prices and 
wages. 
5. Profit regulation. 
National Security Resources Board planners 
Say it would be days instead of months next 
time before strict controls would be in- 
voked. Example: within a fortnight auto 
makers would be cut off from all raw ma- 


terials, allowed to finish only those cars 
on production line. 








FOREIGN ORDERS--Economic Co-operation Ad- 
ministration has new handbook telling how 
to get orders under the Marshall Plan: 
names and addresses of purchasing missions 
of participating countries, which require 
import permits, all about ECA forms, etc. 
For copies, write General Inquiries Sec=- 
tion, ECA, Washington 25, D.C. 





PLANT LOCATION=--Gold mine of information 
on locating factories for greatest security 
against atomic warfare is. contained in 
National Security Resources Board report, 
"Strategic Considerations in Industrial 
Locations." Business men will be pleased 
to know the planners do not advocate whole- 
sale decentralization of industry, advise 
against underground plants as too costly, 
agree atom-proof construction is usually 
uneconomical. 

Report says a plant is as safe 10 miles 
from a concentrated area as it would be if 
it were 1,000 miles away. Report bases 
its conclusions on fact that atomic bombs 
are and will remain very expensive. It 
would take 9 well-placed bombs to wipe out 
steel-making capacity of Pittsburgh, and 
cost would probably be too great for any 
potential enemy. Regarded as "safe" are 
industrial concentrations of less than 5 
square miles, or towns of under 50,000 
people, separated by 10 miles of relatively 
open country. 
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by THE EDITORS 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


DON’T BELIEVE WAR LIKELY 


Fear of imminent war is again high. The stock market 
displays an underlying nervousness that in turn is worry- 
ing others. Kiplinger's recent Washington Letter, with its 
declaration that the well-informed in the Capitol consider 
the prospects 50-50, puts into print thoughts now widely 
expressed by many heretofore much less alarmed. 

Rumors are flying, more exaggerated with each telling. 

In our opinion, the odds are still high against the out- 
break of war in the near future. 

The next, “end all” conflict will only start when Russia 
decides she can gain by it, when she thinks she can win 
such a war. Not with merely preliminary tactical advan- 
tages, such as the overrunning of Europe. Hitler and later 
Japan won those immediate things, but lost the war. 

The only way the Reds could insure winning anything 
in the next war besides heaps of rubble would be the ability 
to prevent retaliation by the U. S. The A-bomb, with its 
fantastically improved destructive power, means that the 
dropping of one or two hundred on key Russian cities, 
selected railheads and factories, would make the supplying 
of occupation forces in the hostile countries of Europe im- 
possible. Where then the possible fruits of victory? 

So long as the U. S. can possibly deliver A-bombs to 
Russia, via planes or guided missiles, war is not likely. 

The cold war will rage and wax warmer. But this will 
be an economic war; vicious, relentless, expensive, destruc- 
tive. But far different, far short of shooting —MaLco_m 
FORBES. 


POOR REPORT ON ANNUAL REPORTS 


Any annual report which is not sufficiently informative 
is not achieving its purpose. That is obvious. Yet most 
reports apparently fail to inform satisfactorily. This impor- 
tant fact is one conclusion drawn by the Controllership 
Foundation from a nationwide survey among shareholders 
conducted by Elmo Roper. 

The average shareholder, reports the Foundation, has lit- 
tle interest in financial data—only 11% of those responding 
to the poll mentioned balance-sheet items as things they 
need to know in order to keep track of an investment. 
Basically, they want only data as to the company’s pros- 
pects of: 1. staying strong enough to safeguard their capital; 
2. becoming profitable enough to pay good dividends. To 
the average stockholder these 


Large investors are another story. What they want is more 
details—more than most current reports provide. To satisfy 
both groups, the survey recommends reconsideration of the 
present practice of sending all stockholders the same type 
of annual report, instead advocates annual or semi-annual 
one-page letters which outline earnings, dividends, general 
financial position and outlook. A complete financial report 
would be sent only on request. With the letter would go a 
condensed income and surplus statement and a balance 
sheet, to meet stock exchange regulations. A second docu- 
ment advocated would be something in the nature of a 
company newsletter, telling—in simple prose—what the com- 
pany is doing, etc., plus a running account of the corpora- 
tion’s month-to-month history. 

This leaves a self-selected public, says the Foundation, 
for the full-scale annual report, which can be redesigned to 
meet the needs of those who really want to dig into it. 

The Foundation’s survey sheds much-needed new light 
on the subject of annual reports, makes a strong case for 
the argument that most current reports—even those which 
have recently been overhauled and streamlined—are failing 
to do the job they’re meant to do.—CHarRLEs FuRCOLOWE. 


* 
Goodwill garners. , 
* 


INDUSTRY-EDUCATION CO-OPERATION 


A fine example of practical co-operation in the field of 
education is provided by the project jointly carried on by 
the University of Chicago and the International Harvester 
Co. The first of its kind, the Central School of International 
Harvester, as it is called, is fundamental in its aims. While 
it starts with the theory that industrial education is a part 
of the larger field of adult education, it is much more than 
a mere offering of courses in vocational and practical 
training. Its objectives are the development of the individual 
for his current job, or any job, and his personal and socizl 
growth as well. The general, the basic and the long-range 
are stressed in contrast to the specific, the superficial and 
the immediate. Emphasis is placed upon the changing of 
attitudes, the development of appreciation, and the under- 
standing of content and the application of general principles 
and techniques in a variety of situations. 

More than 3,000 managerial personnel from every phase 
of the company’s operations 





are simple questions, and he 


have graduated since the start 





wants simple answers—that can 
be answered in a paragraph. 
As for tables and charts 
about products, policies, break- 
downs of the company dollar, 
etc., he simply can’t be both- 
ered. 


tions there. 


B. C. Forbes is now in Europe, studying condi- 
During his absence he will cable 
first-hand reports of his observations abroad for 
his regular Forecast page. The second of these 
special reports appears on page 33. 


of the program three years ago. 
According to International Har- 
vester officials, this program has 
heightened morale throughout 
the entire organization. An in- 
teresting expansion of this pro- 





gram is now under. way in ‘the 
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Paves the Way for Greater Production by Scien- 


remeagoagronnes 


tifically Measuring the Exact Performance of 
Any Fuel in Any Type of Heating Operation 


Nearly every industry can profit greatly from this amaz- 
ing new industrial service. The versatile Heat Prover 
developed in the laboratories of Cities Service can tell you 
quickly and accurately what percentage of the fuel you 
burn is converted into productive energy. 

Regardless of the type of furnace the Heat Prover will 
tell how much fuel you need to gain maximum productive 
efficiency. It tells how much is wasted. How much can be 
saved. How to correct the loss. 

At absolutely no obligation to you a Cities Service Com- 
bustion Engineer will come in and measure the combustion 
efficiency of your plant. Why not set up an appointment 
today. 


CITIES ) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


ae 


i 


FREE: A new booklet en- 
titled “CONTROL OF COM- 
BUSTION FOR INDUSTRY.” 
Write Cities Service Oil Co. 
Room 181, Sixty Wall Tower, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


LISTEN TO CITIES SERVICE ‘BAND OF AMERICA" EVERY FRIDAY ON NBC 8:00 P.M. (E.D.S.T.) 
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a - form of tests to determine whether graduates have devel- 
_ Oped a better understanding and skill in human relations, 
and whether there is a better orientation of the graduates 
to their company and the welfare of the country as a whole. 
These tests should also shed light on the value of this 
program in providing a solution to a key socio-economic 
problem: the improvement of human relations. If such is 
proved to be the case, this experiment should set the pat- 
tern for future industry-education projects.-ELMER M. 
SHANKLAND. 
* 
The habit of saving, salts character. 
* 


EDUCATE OUR YOUNG REBELS 


A movie short entitled “A Letter to a Rebel” has recently 
been released seeking to correct some of Young America’s 
misconceptions about our Free Enterprise system. Produced 
by RKO-Pathe and sponsored by Eric Johnston’s Motion 
_ Picture Association of America, it will probably turn up in 
your local theater sometime soon, sandwiched between Don- 
ald Duck and the feature attraction. But don’t ignore it. 
One of the most important educational tasks today is the 
correction of these misconceptions about Capitalism. During 
the past 16 years a whole generation of young Americans has 
grown up under the political philosophy that the era of 
capitalism is dead, with security replacing opportunity as the 
watchword of the future. 

The movie deals with a small town newspaper editor who 

is startled to learn that his son is writing editorials at college 
denouncing the capitalistic system. The long, rambling letter 
which the father writes in reply shows that all the business 
men in town are capitalists, and none of them bears any 
resemblance to the ogres pictured in the son’s editorials. In 
its theme, the movie is reminiscent of Forses Anniversary 
issue and the subsequent “This Is Capitalism” series in that 
it highlights the benefits of capitalism by examining it in its 
simplest form, the small town and the small town business 
man. 
It’s a pretty big jump from the capitalism of the comer 
hardware store to the capitalism of General Motors, but in 
one essential quality they are identical. They were both 
started by people who were willing to risk some capital in 
the hope of making a profit. Risk-taking is what built this 
country up to its present stature. We will be on the way 
down when young people think more about security than the 
opportunity to take a risk.—_Joun McK. BicELow. 


* 
An empty mind soon is filled with bad ideas. 
* 


TRUMAN LOGIC 


According to Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, “non sequi- 
tur” means, literally, “it does not follow.” 

Here is a perfect example of a non sequitur, I believe: 

From Mr. Truman’s Acceptance Speech, Philadelphia, 
July 14: 

Confidence and security have been brought to the American 
people by the Democratic party. Farm income has increased 
' from less than two and one-half billion dollars in 1933 to more 

than 18 billion dollars in 1947. 
’ Never in the world were the farmers in any republic, or 
any kingdom, or any other country as prosperous as the farmers 
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of the United States, and if 
Democrats they are the most ungrateful people in the worl 

The wages and salaries in this country have incréased from 
twenty-nine billion dollars in 1933 to more than one hundred 
and twenty-eight billion dollars in 1947. That’s labor. . . . 

And I'll say to labor just what I said to the farmers. They 
are the most ungrateful people in the vw rld if they pass the 
Democratic party by this year. 

The total national income has increased from less than fo 
billion dollars in 1933 to two hundred and three billion dollars 
in 1947—the greatest in all the history of the world. These 
benefits have been spread to all the people because it’s the 
business of the Democratic party to see that the people get a 
fair share of these things. . 

From the New York Times, August 1: 


Civilian employment in the Executive Branch of the Federal 
Government was increased by 26,004 employees in June. This 
made a total of 2,092,301, with the increase averaging 866 a 
day, it was disclosed today by the Joint Committee on Reduo- 
tion of Non-Essential Federal Expenditures. 


Summarizing recent Truman and White House campaign 
pronouncements: 


The Republican Eightieth Congress is wholly responsible for 
the present high cost of living. 

In the same dictionary referred to, above the phrase 
“non sequitur” is the word “nonsensical.” It is defined as 
“without sense, absurd.” 

Which would seem to be as good a way as any to de- 
scribe Happy Harry's logic in blaming high living costs on 
Republicans while taking full credit for high wages and 
high farm prices, both factors which even a Democratic 


economist might agree have a bearing on prices.—MALCOLM 
FORBES. 


SHORTSIGHTED PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Since last September, Forses Magazine has featured a 
once-a-month report on public relations “as practiced, not 
preached” by various corporations, unions, retailers, service 
industries, etc. The results of these surveys have been highly 
enlightening. Perhaps the most significant conclusion is the 
fact that though most companies are today far more public 
relations conscious than they were 20 or even 10 years 
ago—a heartening sign—in many cases these same companies’ 
actual handling of their public leaves much to be desired. 
To put it bluntly: There are still too many cases of busi- 
nesses who give lip-service to the value of good public 
relations but are too lethargic or shortsighted to take ef- 
fective steps to achieve it. 

There are many exceptions, of course: insurance com- 
panies, for example. As might be expected, their overall 
treatment of both policy-holders and non-policy-holders is 
generally right on the beam. Banks, too, are on the whole 
unusually alert to the importance of goodwill, as are most 
major department stores. On the other side of the ledger 
are many top food companies (somewhat surprising) and 
transit firms—ranking only fair; most movie producers— 
definitely below par; and several top unions—deserving only 
a poor to fair rating. 

Encouraging was the fact that top executives—in a wide 
variety of fields—ranked at the top of the list. In the great 
majority of cases, these heads of companies responded to 
queries and complaints from “the public” with unsual 
promptness and thoroughness, were in general more “on the 
public relations ball” than most of their subordinates. 

) —CHARLEs FURCOLOWE. 
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Men of Achievement 
MARTIN W. CLEMENT 
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Top man in the world’s biggest privately owned rail system, Martin Clement 
has been “working on the railroad’’ for nearly half a century 








by FRANCIS WESTBROOK, JR. 


MARTIN WITHINGTON CLEMENT, 2 
forthright 200-pounder with a vocabu- 
that is the envy of many another 
-time railroad man, presides over a 
vast empire of 26,116 miles of steel 
track, 5,000 locomotives, and almost a 
quarter of a million freight and passen- 
cars—all of which adds up to the 
big est privately owned railway system 
in the world. 

To the average citizen the intricacies 
of making it operate on schedule are be- 
wildering beyond comprehension; but 
to Clement it “is simply the process of 
getting goods and people to their des- 
tinations swiftly, smoothly, and on 
time.” It is his working hilosophy that 
a railroad exists to do this job, and in 
the 47 years that he has railroaded for 
the Pennsylvania System his efforts 
have been focused in that one direc- 


When he was nominated for the 
presidency of Pennsylvania Railroad in 
19385 by his predecessor, Gen. W. W. 
Atterbury, he was presented to the 
System's board of directors as “unques- 
tionably the ablest railroad man in the 


A broad-shouldered, genial six-footer, 
with light blue eyes, shining gray hair, 
and a ready smile, he achieved his 
reputation—not to mention what man 
consider America’s biggest job in rail- 
roading—by a route begun in 1901, 
when he signed on with Pennsylvania 
as a rodman, the bottom job in the en- 

ineering corps, helping to survey the 

joor of the Hudson River for construc- 

tion of the tunnels that made New 
York’s fabulous Pennsylvania station 
possible. 

He likes to describe himself as hav- 
ing been “just a plain country boy,” 
but, except for his fhobby of gardening 
and growing rare plants and trees in a 


Philadelphia suburb, he has 
actually known very little 
country life. 

He was bom in 1881 in 
the thriving railway town of 
Sunbury, in Pennsylvania's 
Susquehanna valley. His fath- 
er was a major general in the 
National Guard and trained 
the famous 28th Division for 
overseas service under Gen. 
Pershing in World War I. 
His grandfather was also a 
general, his great-grandfath- 
er a sergeant major in the 
War of 1812. 

After graduation from 
Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., it had been Clement’s 
original intention to go to 
work for Westinghouse, where 
one of his uncles held an im- 
portant job. But a friend 
persuaded him to join the Pennsyl- 
vania’s engineering corps instead. He 
began at $45 a month. Four years later 
he had not quite doubled that salary. 
But having thoroughly wetted his feet 
on ane of the greatest railroad construc- 
tion jobs of all time, he advanced 
rapidly. 

After experience on many parts of the 
system he was appointed general man- 
ager of the Central Region, with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, in 1923. Two 
years later he was advanced to assistant 
vice-president in sere of operations, 
with offices in Philadelphia and system 
jurisdiction. The following year he was 
named vice-president in charge of op- 
erations. In 1929 he was elected to the 
board of directors, soon became vice- 
president of the company, and finally, 
in 1935, president. 

Although he got into railroading al- 
most by accident, Clement is a railroad 
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Air competition leaves him unworried 


man in every sense of the word. He 
declares: “If the railroad isn’t part of 
your life, what the hell’s the use of 
being a railroad man.” 

Today, as president, he is still most 
interested in operations. He has never 
lost touch with the actual movement of 
trains and traffic. In his younger da 
when working out on the wie ~ 
frequently “rolled up his sleeves” to 
help the section hands or ticket agents 
in a pinch, 

One time, on an inspection trip on 
one of the Cape Charles-Norfolk steam 
ferry boats (he was at that time super- 
intendent of the New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Norfolk Railroad, owned by 
the Pennsylvania), he found a short- 
age of waiters in the dining room. Cus- 
tomers were waiting hopelessly for 
their meals and complaining bitterly. 
Quickly sizing up the situation, he o 
tained two uniforms from the head- 
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waiter and carried them up to the 
bridge. 

He gave one waiter’s uniform to the 
captain and told him to put it on. 
Clement donned the other, and to- 
gether, captain and superintendent, 

went down to the dining salon 
waited on table until the rush had 
been cleared away. 

As chief executive of a vast railroad 

that has paid dividends uninter- 
ruptedly for 101 years, Clement has 
always been interested in new develop- 
ments. Years ago, when assistant track 
supervisor at Paoli, Pa., he observed 
that track walkers carried lanterns that 
required the men to hold their arms in 
awkward positions in order to direct 
the beam efficiently. Clement designed 
a new handle that made life easier for 
the walkers and which has since been 
adopted as standard for all American 
railroads. 

From this very minor achievement, 
he soon went on to greater projects. 
He insisted on the redesign of track rail 
to incorporate higher beam strength 
and more weight, and thus provide 
greater safety and a firmer, smoother 
riding road. This eventually resulted in 
rail designs weighing 152 pounds and 
131 pounds to the yard. More recently, 
these have been further improved and 
strengthened to become 155, 140, and 
133 pound rails, which are now going 
into service. 

Again, he inspired the designing of 

articulated electric locomotives, which 
ended up in the development of the 
most powerful passenger electric en- 
gines of their type—the famous GG-1 
streamliners now standard on the Penn- 
sylvania’s Eastern Seaboard electrified 
lines. 
Probably his greatest achievement in. 
improving service to the public was his 
direction of the electrification of the 
lines from New York to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, and Harrisburg 
—all the more so because it was begun 
and completed during the depression 
of the 1930s. 

Traffic loads between these cities had 
reached the breaking point; it became 
a matter either of laying new tracks or 
of increasing the capacity of those al- 
ready in place. The latter course was 
chosen, and electrification was begun 
in 1930, when Clement was operating 
vice-president, and completed in 1938, 
when he was president. 

The wisdom of the choice immedi- 
ately became evident in higher average 
train speeds, greater operating effici- 
encies, and improved passenger and 
freight service. Without this electrifi- 
cation project the Pennsylvania’s ter- 
rific war load could hardly have been 
carried. 

In the recent entire revolution of rail 
transportation Clement has played a 
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prominent and thoroughly able role. 

Outstanding was his achievement in 
reorganizing Pennsylvania’s freight ser- 
vice to provide scheduled arrivals on 
faster running time, so that inventories 
could be kept lower and greater flexi- 
bility in business and trade assured 
thereby. 

He accomplished this, in part, by 
abolishing the notoriously slow local 
freight trains and replacing them with 
trucks, which gather shipments from 
outlying sections and bring them to cen- 
tral stations for quick loading and dis- 
patching in freight cars. This step was 
co-ordinated with improvements in 
classifying and dispatching freight 
trains to cut time lost in yards and at 
terminals, and with the establishment 
of definite freight schedules. 

In the passenger field, too, Clement 








Martin Clement received the fol- 
lowing citation from ForseEs 
Magazine upon his election, in a 
nationwide poll, as one of Amer- 
ica’s 50 Foremost Business Lead- 
ers: 


Martin W. Clement, President, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Starting humbly, he has risen, 
by sheer ability and incessant ap- 
plication, to leadership of the 
world’s greatest transportation 
system. He has exhibited acute 
consciousness of duty towards the 
public, shippers, employees and 
the investors who made possible 
upbuilding of the great Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, wark in both 
war and peace. 








has taken a personal interest in devel- 
opment of new and more comfortable 
cars, faster schedules, and more con- 
venient departures. No speed demon, 
he believes that the best way to get 
faster passenger service is to eliminate 
progressively the necessity for speed 
reductions over certain portions of the 
track, and so keep the average speed 
at a high level adie than step up top 
speeds. All this bears heavily on com- 
petition from air travel, which does 
not in the least scare Clement. 

“Surely, it will take some passenger 
service,” he says. “Before the war it 
was doing 20% of the coast-to-coast 
business. But if the air lines do build 
up a vast passenger business between 
New York and San Francisco, they will 
be adding to the general activity of 
the country, and that will naturally 
stimulate travel demands of all kinds, 
also help to increase railroad passenger 
business. 
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ong distances on their vacations and 
the vacations began when the train tri 
ended—as soon as the people 

wiped the cinders out of their eyes and 
had plunged themselves into a bath, 
We hoped they would feel refreshed 
and not cuss out the railroad too much, 

“Now we are going to make you 
vacation begin as soon as you get on 
the train: we will try to do it by fur. 
nishing good air, good food, th new 
kinds of amusement and entertainment 
en route.” 

Throughout his career, Clement has 
faced two particularly difficult prob- 
lems, the weathering of which was a 
man-sized job. First was his skillful 
handling of the Pennsylvania during 
the depression of 1930-39. Largely be- 
cause of his good management and 
keen judgment, coupled with an un- 
canny capacity for selecting his asso- 
ciates, the system was one of the very 
few lines in America that came through 
in perfectly sound financial condition, 
It never missed a dividend—and, as 
stated, electrified several hundred miles 
of multiple track in the bargain. 

Clement, however, will probably be 
best remembered as a railroad execu- 
tive for his handling of Pennsylvania’s 
wartime traffic. As America’s biggest 
system, located in one of the country’s 
most strategic industrial areas and con- 
necting industry with our great Atlan- 
tic ports, it carried the heaviest burden 
of any road in the country. Clement 
admits that the breaking point was just 
around the corner more ae once, but 
men and goods always went through. 

The feat was made possible by the 
sound position and progressive policies 
of the Pennsylvania system, by plan- 
ning far in advance of the war, and by 
reconditioning hundreds of locomotives 
and tens of thousands of freight and 
passenger cars that previously had been 
earmarked as obsolete. Without the 
temporary rejuvenation of these en- 

ines and cars, the war job could not 
ave been done. 

So successful were Clement's efforts, 
that when the War Department took 
over the railways for a brief period in 
1943-44, he was commissioned a col- 
onel and appointed technical advisor to 
the Chief of Transportation of the War 
Department, the most important ad- 
visory job given to a head of an Amer- 
ican railroad during that emergency. 

The war over, he was immediately 
faced with a new and possibly tougher 
problem—sharply rising — costs 
—which for the first time in its histo 
plunged the Pennsylvania into the “red 
during 1946. Clement began devoting 
his greatest energies to persuading the 
various governmental regulatory agen- 
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Bis to boost freight and passenger 
‘Bates promptly and enough to counter- 
balance wage advances and higher ma- 
terial and supply costs. 

Another current fight in which he is 
deeply engrossed (and he is not in the 
east averse to a fight, as many of his 
associates have discovered), is against 
the tax burden the railways are bear- 
ing. He is particularly bitter on several 

ints. One is that funds which should 
a been set aside during the war 
for deferred maintenance were taxed 
away, meaning that post-war rehabili- 
tation has to financed out of cur- 
rent earnings, which are not good. 

Another point is that water shipping 
companies use ports and rivers, truckers 
we highways, and the air lines use 
felds and other facilities paid for by 
municipal, State, and Federal govern- 
ments, while the railroads build and 
maintain their own lines without help, 
and, worst of all, pay taxes that help 
to build and maintain ports, rivers, 
highways, and air fields used by their 
competitors. 

Much of this, Clement admits, is ac- 

ted practice and probably can’t be 
telped, “but when the Government 
goes into the transportation business on 
the inland waterways, by barge lines, 
which, instead of getting out rate sched- 
ules of their own, simply say ‘Our rates 
will be 80% of the railroads’ rates,’ it 
is different. 

“No matter what we charge, their 
rates will be 80% of ours, and when 
barge lines have deficits at the end 
of the year—which is practically al- 
ways—those deficits are met out of 
taxes, and thus the taxes of the rail- 
' [| wads have to be higher to make up 
| | those losses. We say that is unfair. We 
| don’t like it.” 

Despite these difficulties, Clement 
is sufficiently optimistic. about the 
future to engage in a $151,000,000 
program to buy 395 new passenger 
cars of all types, 4,400 new freight 
cars, 91 Deal electiio passenger and 
freight locomotives and 272 diesel- 
electric switching engines—not to men- 
tion a $100,000,000 deferred main- 
tenance program—all to be met out of 
current earnings. 

Clement is noted for his quickness of 
thought, and sometimes is apt to be a 
little rough on others who cannot think 
as fast as he thinks. His uncanny abil- 
ity to strike at the heart of a problem 
often enlivens the weekly meetings of 
the Pennsylvania’s executive © council, 
where he presides in the modern Broad 
St. Station Building in Philadelphia. His 
final decisions, often arrived. at after a 
tough battle, generally become Penn- 
sylvania policy. 

He is personally practically inacces- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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This is another in a series of articles factually reporting how 
corporations, unions, utilities, service industries, etc., actually 
meet the inquiries and real or imagined injuries of a mere 
member of the “public.” These reports show public relations 
as practiced, not preached. In every case the reporter has 
represented himself as an ordinary citizen with a typical 
question—or “gripe.” The treatment he receives factually rep- 
resents “relations with the public” as practiced by those 
concerned, 








A TWO-FOLD PURPOSE inspired this installment of Forses Public. Relations 
series. The first was, simply, to see how good the public relations men them- 
selves are at answering their mail. The second sought pointers on how a 
young college graduate can best stake himself out a career in the public rela- 
tions field. 

A Forses reporter wrote to the public relations directors of 15 well-known 
corporations, asking advice as a college senior “intensely interested” in getting 
started in public relations work. Only in passing was the letter a request for 
a job. Primarily it sought advice on how to get training, since “every company 
I have thus far approached has turned down my application on the grounds 
that I have not had sufficient experience.” 

Of the 15 men written to, seven replied within 10 days, and three others 
answered before the third week passed, leaving five companies not heard from 
as we go to press. Top honors for a prompt reply go to American Airlines, 
whose brief note stated simply: “Most of us believe that the best experience 
anyone can have . . . is to gain a background of newspaper experience.” 
Consecutively following this letter came replies from the Lackawanna Railroad, 
Armour & Co., R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Kaiser-Frazer Corp., General Elec- 
tric, Columbia Broadcasting System, McKesson & Robbins, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, and Montgomery Ward. 

As yet no replies have been received from a third of the companies. The 
delinquent five: Container Corp., Gillette Safety Razor Co., Jack & Heintz 
Precision Industries, Sinclair Oil, and Sperry Corp. 

In the majority of the letters received, newspaper or magazine experience 
was emphasized as the most desirable background for public relations work. 
Training with advertising agencies was also recommended. From this it ap- 
pears that press and public relations are lumped under one heading in most 
companies. 

In addition to their general recommendations about background experience, 
most of these public relations men had some specific comments or words of 
advice to offer. A note of cynicism crept into the Lackawanna letter, which 
observed, “It is my impression that when an applicant is refused considera- 
tion because he lacks experience, he is actually being given a polite brush-off.” 
Armour & Co. tried to be of practical service by recommending a specific 
Chicago public relations placement committee. 

R. J. Reynolds Co. gave the matter a philosophical twist, remarking: “Still, 
public relations is really individual relations on a multiplied scale,” thus polite- 
ly implying that if the college boy couldn't sell himself to a public relations 
outfit, he might very well encounter some difficulty selling good relations to 
the public. 

Kaiser-Frazer’s public relations staff has been working pretty hard lately, 
what with the company’s quarrel with banker Cyrus Eaton, which probably 
explains the corporation’s Public Relations Direc- (CoNTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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Round the Clock With 


‘a Top Executive 


by NATHANIEL BENSON 


LIKE MANY EXECUTIVES, Byron Foy has 
the exacting job of spreading himself 
over a wide area of the United States— 
in Foy’s case, from his New York office 
to Maple Heights, just outside of Cleve- 
Jand, where he’s the active head of the 
reconverted Jack & Heintz plants. On 
Mondays, when he’s usually in New 
York, his regular pattern goes something 
like this: 

After an early breakfast, he leaves 
his handsome French-style stone house 
on New York City’s fashionable East 
98rd St. to walk seven blocks to the 
Lexington Avenue subway’s 86th ‘St. 
station. Disdaining a taxi, he enjoys this 
brief morning constitutional, follows it 
with a quick subway ride to his mid- 
town office in the Chrysler Building 








Foy arrives at Jack & 
Heintz after taxii 
from railroad biota 


enters main lobby with other As- 
sociates (Jahco term for workers) 








Many people think of a top-drawer executive as a man who spends 
a few leisurely hours a day in a plush, air-conditioned office and 
devotes his afternoons to golf or lounging around the club. Others 
see him as a grim fellow who plugs long hours, keeps his fmger 
constantly on the pulse of his company’s operations. Forses decided 
to find out just how a representative executive spends his time, what 
decisions he makes, what problems he meets in the course of a 
typical day. 

In his dual capacity as Chairman of the Board and President of 
Jack & Heintz Precision Industries, Inc., vice-president of the 
Chrysler Building Corp., director of half a dozen leading corpora- 
tions (including Chrysler Corp., whose vice-president he was for 18 
years), Byron Foy typifies the top executive of both the medium 
and large company. As such, the editors of Forses selected him as 
an excellent representative example of the American executive in 
action, arranged for long-time Forses writer Nathaniel Benson to 
spend an entire day with him—from breakfast to bed-time. 














Fleming, who outlines appoint- | 
ments and conference schedule 


He pauses for few min- Following _ inspection 
utes in outer lobby to tour of Ball Bearing Di- 
vision, Foy checks on 


final details of letter to stock- 
holders ‘with Supt. Knobloch 


greet secretary, Ruth 
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xd what's usually an eight to 10-hour 


In his office, he marshals the day’s 
events, rapidly digests brief notes and 
data concerning approaching obliga- 
tions, scans statements and figures for 
use in Cleveland next day at a meet- 
ing of Jack & Heintz’ operating com- 
mittee, checks and inspects contents of 
a bulky folder on the subject matter of 
the meeting. 

After reading his mail, he dictates 
terse memos to secretary Gilbert An- 
drus about long distanee calls to be 
ready at a certain time, routine for 
days to follow, needed reminders, etc. 
He then checks with Andrus as to 
phone calls left over from Saturday 
(‘I make it a point to acknowledge 
every call,” he says). 

Foy’s New York day often includes 
conferences with Chrysler Building of- 
fcials, meetings with visiting out-of- 
town executives, a busy combination 
conference-luncheon in the Cloud Club 
atop the Chrysler Building, and, in 
the afternoon, meetings and confer- 
ences with various boards on which he 
serves with regularity. 

But it is in Cleveland that Foy really 
demonstrates how much a top executive 
can pack into one day, as the following 
“blow-by-blow” report shows: 

7:00 a.m.: He breakfasts aboard 
New York Central’s crack Cleveland 
Limited. Usual order: orange juice, 
bacon, eggs and coffee. 

7:40: Arrives at East Cleveland’s 
railroad terminal; taxis to Jack & Heintz 
ofices in Maple Heights, meanwhile 
glances over sheaf of memos, each 
readied for a “Jahco” executive. Their 
names are followed by notes and head- 
ings listing matters for immediate dis- 
cussion. He checks through papers in 
bulging brief-case. Foy’s work and day 

»are systematized before... 


After lunch, followed by check on develop- 
ments in Medical Center, Foy investigates 
the company’s health and accident record 
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to R.): Secretary Hess; v.p. in charge of finance Ricker; v.p. 


(") Lunch (served free to all Associates) in cafeteria. With Foy (L. 


in charge of sales Legg; v.p. in charge of production Stupp 


7:55: Entering the offices, along 
with 3,100 other employees, he heads 
for the modest-sized office he uses in 
the main building (see cut). 

8:10: Checks with secretary Ruth 
Fleming on day’s schedule and appoint- 
ments for meetings; glances over mail. 

8:30: Drops in informally on vice- 
presidents Stupp, Heintz, Legg and 
Ricker to find out what transpired on 
previous day and to discuss briefly 
major points raised for each in the 
memos he read en route from station. 
(Vice-president B. C.. Milner, Jr., is 
absent on a business trip.) 

8:40: Edward R. Legg, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, comes in to 
hand him cable from Orient stating 


that two fractional horsepower electric 
motors previously air-expressed have 
met requirements for that territory, and 
will the company rush balance of 
order? This requires immediate plan- 
ning for acquisition of essential ma- 
terials, possible rearrangement of sched- 
uling, and the setting up of feasible 
shipping dates for Legg to relay baek 
to the customer. 
9:30: Visiting executive Hiland G. 
Batcheller, president of Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, arrives. 
Foy discusses possibility of getting in- 
creased supply of steel from Batcheller, 
one of his chief suppliers. (“The tough- 
est job an executive running a plant 
like Jack & Heintz has to face is secur- 


Hour-and-a-half-long Operating Commit- 
tee meeting is followed by visit to Ad. 
Agency, to check campaign with execs. 















ing an even flow of materials required 
for consistent production,” Foy tells 
Forses. ) 

10:00: He confers with Reber C. 
Stupp, vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction, as to whether company can be 
assured of a sufficiently even flow of 
raw material to meet demands of ac- 
celerated production schedules in the 
Aviation and Magneto Divisions. Stupp 
assures him materials should arrive in 
sufficient quantities. 

10:15: Accompanies Stupp on in- 
spection tour of Ball Bearing Division, 
which recently set all-time Jack & 
Heintz production record. 

10:35: Leaving Stupp, Foy joins 
Jack F. Knobloch, Ball Bearing Div- 
ision superintendent (see cut), to check 
final details of letter to company stock- 
holders discussing the division's history, 
operations, progress, prospects. 


10:45: Securing Knobloch’s approv- 


al of letter, Foy moves on to Re- 
frigeration Section, for appointment 
with Legg. The two are joined in their 
inspection of the hermetic condensing 
unit assembly line by Frank A. Haag, 
responsible for sales engineering work 
on the company’s ’ herimetically-sealed 
compressor, which powers the new con- 
densing unit. 

.11:00: Back at his desk, Foy con- 
fers with Robert J. Ginn, general su- 
perintendent of production, and J. 
Louis Reynolds, manager of Aviation 
Division, concerning progress on the 
removal of surplus war machinery from 
Jahco plants and plant rearrangement 
to utilize most effectively the space 
thus freed. They discuss expansion and 
development in detail, mapping out an 
extensive program for the future. Also 
present: another key man, John W. 
Howell, co-ordinator of surplus ma- 
chinery, equipment, and materials. 

11:30: Foy goes down corridor to 
office of Ralph M. Heintz, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering, with 
whom he discusses advantages of new 
method of inserting slot insulators in 
the stator of the company’s fractional 
horsepower electric motor. Heintz then 
reviews an address which he has 
prepared for delivery before Society 
of Automotive Engineers. 

12 Noon: With Legg, Ricker, Stupp, 
and O. T. Hess, secretary and legal 
counsel, Foy leaves for lunch in cafe- 
_ teria. There the executives, following 
_ an inflexible company rule, stand in line 
with Associates, receive the same hot 
meal (see cut). During lunch the men 
discuss problems which cannot other- 
wise be worked into Foy’s day. 

12:30 p.m.: Joined by Dr. Anthony 
M. Puleo (Jahco Medical Director) as 
the lunch period ends, Foy accompan- 
ies him to the Medical Center, where 
he examines a new electrocardiograph 


maker of Launderall washer, for which Jahco supplies motor. 


|) Two-hour conference with representatives of F. L. Jacobs Co.— 


(Prior to this, Foy talked to workers over Jahco speaker system) 


machine, inspects the laboratory, and 
views on the illuminated screen an 
X-ray plate revealing pulmonary tu- 
berculosis in an employment applicant. 

12:40: On way back to office, Foy 
stops in on Robert C. McConnell, in- 
dustrial relations manager, to discuss 
plans to send 16 outstanding Asso- 
ciates bowling teams to Dayton, Ohio, 
to open state industrial tournament 
sponsored by Dayton Journal-Herald. 


Before leaving, Foy asks A. Edmund 
Hanson, hospitalization and industrial 
compensation director, for report sum- 
marizing years iHness and accident 
totals (see cut). 

1:00: Returning to office, he pre- 
sides at Operating Committee meeting 
attended by Heintz, Stupp, Legg, 
Ricker, Hess, and Reynolds. They 


discuss plans to meet current. sales 
demand by accelerating production 





his room to chat about company doings, Foy enters car for station, 


® After dinner at Union Club and gathering of junior executives in 


trains to Detroit for Chrysler Corp. directors’ meeting next day 
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improvement of divisional 


® lant layouts, then go thoroughly into 
# many top-drawer production, sales, per- 
sonnel, and engineering problems con- 


cerning company operations for the 
months ahead. 

2:45: At the Griswold-Eshleman 
Advertising Agency offices Foy checks 
new ad campaign (see cut). 

4:20: Back at Jack & Heintz, Foy 
speaks to Associates in all plants from 
central control room, nerve center of 
company-wide public address system. 
In a five-minute address filled with 
facts and figures on production and 
shipments, presented as an integral 
part of the company’s Associate-infor- 
mation program, he reviews the firm’s 
progress, division by division, during 


the past month, also outlines immediate 


4:30: In his office again, Foy 
snatches a few minutes to glance at 
current financial services and business 
magazines, spotlighting national and 
international developments which bear 
on his business activities. 

4:45: Rex C. Jacobs, head of F. L. 
Jacobs Co., Detroit and Indianapolis, 
manufacturers of the Launderall auto- 
matic washing machine for which Jahco 
supplies fractional horsepower electric 
motor, arrives for conference. They dis- 
cuss a significant market survey. 

5:00: Conference begins (see cut). 
Representing Jacobs Co.: Jacobs and: 
Chief Engineer John Brundage. In ad- 
dition to Foy, Jack & Heintz is rep- 
resented by Legg and Stupp, Charles 
0. Adams, production engineering man- 
ager, Wayne J. Wheeler, superintendent 
of Electric Motor Division, and James 
K. Heap, superintendent of Standards 
and Estimating Department. 

7:00: The meeting satisfactorily con- 
cluded, Foy leaves for dinner at Union 
Club with F. O. Burkholder, president 
of Ahlberg Bearing Co., Chicago, dis- 
tributors — & Heintz ball bearings. 

8:30: er dinner, Burkholder, in 
Cleveland just for the day, discusses 
with Foy plans to bring his 31 branch 
Managers and field representatives to 
Cleveland for full day’s trip through 
Jahco’s Ball Bearing Division. 

9:00: Foy takes group of junior 
executives to his room, where they 
discuss procedure to be followed in re- 
ceiving Ahlberg personnel. Foy encour- 
ages young men to speak freely 
on other company matters. 

11:30: Foy leaves Union Club for 
Cleveland’s Union Terminal and the 
11:58 train to Detroit, to attend a 
meeting of the Chrysler Corp. Board 
of Directors on following day (see cut). 

11:50: Boarding the train, he tells 
Lees at station to see him off, that 
he'll retum to Cleveland Wednesday 


hight for twe more days of activity. 
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Memos for Management 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


LABOR RELATIONS has its light moments 
too, most of which rarely make news. 
For example: Ever hear‘ of a flying 
picket? He’s Claude Houser, on the 
organizing staff of the International 
Association of Machinists. This winged 
“man with a message” flies over out- 
door union meetings and showers the 
onlookers with membership cards and 
leaflets. 

' The union was pretty proud of this 
set-up until a few weeks ago, when the 
stunt. misfired. The IAM had been try- 
ing to — the workers of a certain 
plant. Things were going pretty well 
and the union officers thought they 
could clinch an NLRB election by hav- 
ing Houser zoom over the plant and 
impress the employees with “big-time 
oe. At the lunch hour, when 
workers were outside, the flying picket 
dipped his wings over the recreation 
area and released a few thousand 
throw-aways. The next day, when the 
election was held, the union lost, the 
employees resenting such lush expendi- 
ture of money. For the moment, Houser 
is grounded. 

Then there’s the company president 
in Texas who writes poetry. On the 
birthday anniversary of every employee 
this executive woos the muse and comes 
up with a few tender stanzas. The 
verses are framed in silver and sent to 
the worker's home. To date, this indus- 
trial Edgar Guest has penned over 500 
poems or reasonable facsimiles thereof. 
* The big prize bug which has hit 
radio programs has its counterpart in 
industry. A California firm runs an an- 
nual contest for employees. First prize 
is a fully furnished ranch house, with 
the company paying the taxes on the 
ane for 10 years. Same company 

as a dude ranch where employees and 
families can spend vacations “on the 
cuff.” It pays off, too. Production has 
increased 103%. 

So you want to be a playwright? 
Work for the AVCO Manufacturing 
Co., where the employees have their 
own drama unit. Every year they write 
and produce a full-length play. Latest 
offering: “The Foreman’s Blues.” 

Alert companies are always figuring 
out ways and means for getting greater 
employee readership of annual reports. 
Newest and most effective method. is 
the one published by American Type 
Founders, The first page has a phono- 
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graph record. Slip it on your victrola 
and you get a two-minute message 
from the president. Before introducing 
this novelty, the company made a sur- 
vey, discovered that 89% of its workers 
have turntables. Report also has a “pop- 
up” in the center, the kind used in 
children’s books. For a copy of this 
novel device, write to American Type 
Founders, Elizabeth, N. J. 

A company attuned to the times is 
one which provides a baby sitter serv- 
ice for employees. Personnel depart- 
ment maintains a list of young high 
school kids available. Workers in need 
of sitters simply refer to the company 
directory. All potential sitters are 
screened by the personnel department 
before being listed. 

The Ford Motor Co, has a novel way 
of encouraging inter-plant sports com- 
petition. Each plant has a horseshoe 
pitching team. Scores are telegraphed 
from one plant to another. Competing 
teams never see each other, but that 
doesn’t dampen the spirit of competi- 
tion. Results are posted on bulletin 
boards. 

On the cruder side of things is the 
clause in a union contract which per- 
mits company guards to “frisk” em- 
ployees when they leave the plant. And 
there’s the personnel department in an 
eastern plant which uses lie detectors 
during hiring interviews. 

A far brighter note is the action of 
the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers union, which runs a Summer resort 
and every year invites all the “bosses” 
in the industry to spend a week's vaca- 
tion at the “workers’ paradise.” 

There’s another company in the East 
which gives all employees a day off on 
April Fool's Day. Another grants work- 
ers an extra day with pay on wedding 
anniversaries. Still another gives extra 
time off for every employee who is not 
absent for three months. 

The practice of giving discounts to 
employees who want to buy company 
products is growing in popularity. In ~ 
fact, provisions are made for such de- 
ductions in many union contracts. Fire- 
stone, for example, makes spuncture- 
proof tires available to workers at cost 
and a few auto companies have a prior- 
ity system to enable employees to pur- 
chase cars without .months of tedious 
waiting. 

Most popular form of industrial 
recreation is folk dances. Many com-: 
panies now run them on an average of 
once a week, 
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The Consumers’ Price Index 


—How It’s Determined © 








When General Motors tied its workers’ wages to the cost-of-living index it 
focused renewed attention on this price barometer. Here’s an analysis 
of it, by the Commissioner of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 








by EWAN CLAGUE 


THE GENERAL MoToRS contract with 
the United Automobile Workers, CIO, 
hitching the wages of its 265,000 em- 
ployees to the fluctuations of the con- 
sumers’ price index, compiled monthly 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
creates new interest in just what this 
index is and how it works, especially 
since many observers believe that it 
may be an important landmark in a 
wing trend. 

In the first place, it must .be em- 
phasized that the use of the index in 
computing wages is net new. It was 
started by the Bureau back . during 
World War I to help the Government 
in its wage negotiations. Fully a year 
ago, the Bureau reported that wages of 
8,000,000 employees were determined 
by reference to the index in one way 
or another. 

The consumers’ price index is de- 
signed to measure changes in the prices 
for the goods and services purchased 
by city families of moderate income, 


' which include most industrial workers 


and lower-salaried clerical employees. 
It must be remembered at all times 
that it is a price barometer, not a meas- 
ure of the total amount spent for fam- 


ily living. 


It covers only the essentials of life. 
Income taxes, savings bank deposits, 
and bond deductions are not included, 
although -sales taxes are. In using the 
index, it should not be compared with 

income from salaries and wages, 

with income actually available for 
ding. 

*P The oan and services priced for 

the index were selected on the basis 

of a study of the actual expenditures 

of 14,500 urban families of wage earn- 

ers and lower-salaried clerical workers 





averaging $1,524 in wages in the years 
1934-36. 

Items priced include 49 foods, 58 
articles of clothing, 10 fuels, 23 kinds 
of house furnishings, 49 miscellaneous 
goods and services, and rent—a total. of 
192 individual items. However, as two 
or more qualities of the same article 
often are priced, the total actually is 
270. Items range all the way from a 
can of peas a a permanent wave to 
the cost of cleaning a’ suit and the price 
of commuting on a street car. 

The great majority of the prices are 
collected by personal visits to all 
of stores and other establishments 
patronized by moderate income fam- 
ilies. Some prices, such as transporta- 
tion fares, insurance rates, fuel, etc., 
which do not fluctuate greatly, are 
gathered from official rate manuals or 
mailed questionnaires. 

All prices are those actually paid by 
consumers, and every effort is made to 
price. goods of the same quality overs 
the years. Agents, of whom there are 
about 155, do not just ask the price of 
a shirt or a steak. They carry detailed 
descriptions of each item, such as 
thread count, size, color, the amount 
of goods it contains, etc. Food products 
and fuels‘must meet very definite stand- 
dards. And so on. 

Food indexes are prepared monthly 
for 56 cities and are based on more 


than 80,000 individual prices obtained . 


from 1,650 independent stores and 275 
chains, representing about 8,500 out- 
lets. Fuel indexes are computed each 
month for 34 cities and are based on 
prices reported by 300 dealers and util- 
ity companies. 

Indexes of clothing, house furnish- 
ings, and miscellaneous goods and serv- 
ices are calculated from prices obtained 
at 3,500 stores and service establish- 
ments in 34 cities, They are collected 
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in 10 key cities every month and in the 
remaining 24 cities a are 
obtained from 54,600 dwellings in 34 
cities. 

The 56 cities in which food prices 
are checked include 81% of the popula- 
tion of American cities of more than 
100,000 population, and the 34 cities 
in which the other prices are obtained 
represent over 72%. 

In making the Bureau's index, the 
importance of each article priced is 
weighted city by city on the basis of 
quantities actually purchased as re- 
ported in the 1934-36 survey. For ex- 
ample, fuel and housing consume less 
of the family budget in the South than 
in the North. Likewise, Southerners 
eat more pork and cornmeal. Adjust- 
ments to account for such differences 
in spending patterns must be made. 

Moreover, since the list is represen- 
tative, rather than exhaustive, each 
article priced is given the relative im- 
portance in the budget both for the 
article named and for similar goods 
which in the past have shown approxi- 
mately the same price trends. Five 
kinds of pork, as an example, are given 
an importance representing all pork 
products. 

Once the prices are collected the 
are sent to Washington, where the fol 
lowing steps lead to the all-important 
consumers’ price index: 

1. Average prices are computed for 
each grade.of article for each city, and 
percentage changes from the previous 
period are calculated. 

2. Percentage changes from previous 
periods for the i of each group of 
articles, e. g., food, clothing, etc., are 
computed for each city. Each item is 
given a weight equal to its importance 
in its group. 

8. Percentage changes in prices 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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“| Learned The Hard Way” 
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The third in a series of articles designed to help free enterprisers avoid 


the pitfalls that lie in wait for the man who runs his own business 








by FRANK THIELE 
(As told to Homer H. Shannon) 


No MATTER HOW GOOD A MAN may be 
in his particular field, if he plans to 
step out of that field or expand opera- 
tions beyond the area of his specialized 
experience and training, he'd be wise 
to get expert advice on the new under- 
taking. I’ve learned this lesson the hard 
way, the expensive way. 

When I was forced into bankruptcy 
last April, I was president and virtually 
the aly owner of the Tex Manufactur- 
ing Corp., which represented an invest- 
ment in physical equipment of more 
than $60,000. This leaves out of ac- 
count about a year and a half of the 
hardest work I ever did in my life—to 
say nothing of my private dreams. 

My plant consisted of some 10,000 
square feet of factory space in Brook- 
lyn, equipped for manufacturing and 
processing small metal products. My 
employees had numbered as many as 
25. In terms of equipment, location and 
other physical attributes, I had what I 
thought was an almost ideal set-up for 
a small manufacturing business. But in 
less than 18 months after I commenced 
operations I found myself in bank- 
ruptcy court, with over $57,000 in un- 
paid bills. Apart from the plant, my 
assets consisted of a little over $8,000 
due for work completed. Nor was it 
certain that I would be able to collect 
even that sum. 

My education and training is that of 
a tool engineer, a specialist in the field 
of manufacturing techniques. As a 
graduate mechanical engineer I've 
worked on production jobs most of my 
life — tool maker, foreman, factory 
supervisor and so on. In some of these 
positions I had several thousand men 
under me, so I.should know something 


‘ about manufacturing. During the war 


I was factory supervisor for E. A. Lab- 
oratories, a large Brooklyn manufac- 
turer of metal products which had up 
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to 100,000 employees while I was 
there. 

For about two and a half years to- 
ward the end of the depression I had 
a highly successful business, manufac- 
turing a product which I had patented. 
My sole customer was the Simmons Co. 
—bed springs and that kind of thing. 
Simmons gave me a $750,000 contract 
my first year. I sold that business be- 
cause of a serious ailment—improperly 
diagnosed by a whole series of doctors 
—or I'd still be there. So much for per- 
sonal background. 

Tex Manufacturing Corp. was or- 
ganized in December, 1946, to manu- 
facture a patented film splicer — pri- 
marily for home use on broken movie 
films, but adaptable to commercial 
films. This wasn’t my invention, but I 
was eager to have my own manufactur- 
ing business again and this looked like 
a chance to get started. 

It turned out that the market for the 
film splicer was quite limited and I was 
looking for a more profitable product 
when a former employer of mine came 
to me with a newly patented valve de- 
vice for cleaning out clogged fuel lines 
in automobiles, to retail at $1.10. I was 
assured that investigations made by the 
group which was to market the valve 
proved that there was an immediate 
market of more than $1,000,000. Large 
automobile manufacturers and oil com- 
panies all had indicated strong interest. 
I was given names and dates. 

The organization set up to market 
the device supplied $10,000 for part 
of the cost of tooling the factory. In 
addition, it had $3,500 of shipping con- 
tainers delivered to us. This seemed 
like ample evidence of good faith. On 
the strength of that, I spent more than 
$30,000 of my own on tools and equi 
ment needed to turn the valve out effi- 
ciently and in quantity. 

When the tooling job was completed 
we could produce the valve at the rate 
of 10-12,000 a day, and for about 40% 
less than I had figured initially. That 
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part of the operation was a big suceess. 
I design and make my own tools, From 
an engineering point of view I had a 
good production line. But trouble came 
in through another door. When I had 
delivered 50,000 valves I was told to 
stop production. They weren't moving 
at the sales end — small orders for 
samples here and there, but nothing 
more. 

As I see it, the man who had been 
made sales manager for the selling -or- 
ganization wasn’t what he was sup- 
posed to be. He was relying eackuthell 
on mail promotion, when straight ad- 
vertising and direct contacts with the 
trade were what were called for. But 
that’s another story. 

I had no contract for a minimum 
production. I had nothing but an oral 
understanding that I would produce 
the product, for what was believed to 
be an almost unlimited market, as fast 
as it could be produced. The product 
looked good to me, and I had confi- 
dence in the people I was doing busi- 
ness with. They had shown their con- 
fidence by putting more than $13,000 
into the venture. There isn’t the slight- 
est question about the good faith of 
this customer. But my banker and my 
lawyer point out that I made at least 
two serious mistakes. 

First, I should have insisted on a 
contract for a sufficient volume of pro- 
duction to cover the expense of tooling 
and other production costs. Second, I 
should have had something more solid 
and dependable than past associations 
on which to — my judgment as to 
the ability of the group I was dealing 
with to meet the financial side of such 
an agreement. 

Unquestionably, that is an operation 
which I neglected. I neglected it*be- 
cause it was outside my training, and 
because I’m not happy unless I have a 
ne problem on which I can 
test my muscles. I was in such a hurry 
to get into production that I over- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4]) 








... In Drive-in Theaters 








A promising latecomer to the entertainment industry, the outdoor theater 
offers unusually bright profit prospects. Capital required: $20,000 








by THE EDITORS 


* FEW DEVELOPMENTS IN recent years 


have so excited the film industry as the 
possibilities of drive-in theaters. After 
several seasons of watching the experi- 
ment with skepticism, it’s now admitted 
that the drive-in is not only here to stay 
but will multiply rapidly (at least 1,000 
are expected to be in operation within 
two years) and attract and build up a 
vast new audience while reaping a 
handsome profit. The big theater- 
operating companies are so convinced 
of this that they are entering the drive- 
in field themselves, either as sole 
sponsors or in partnership with local 
interests. 

Even the realistic, conservative So- 
ciety of Motion Picture Engineers (342 
Madison Avenue, New York City) is so 
sold on the idea that it placed the sub- 
ject on the agenda of the theater engi- 
neering conference at a convention 
last year, and will co-operate in its 
development by providing research, 
engineering and other technical aid. 

The majority of currently projected 
drive-ins are of fairly large size—500 to 
1,000 cars—and will cost from $100,000 


to $250,000. Costs have been going up,. 


but anyone with available cash of 
$20,000 to $25,000 can still enter the 
business on a moderate scale. 

In several instances where such 
limited capital was invested (in theaters 
with capacities of 250 to 350 cars) the 


entire investments were paid back 


within three years. Gross income from 
even such small drive-ins can exceed 
$2,000 a week, of which as much as 
25% may be counted as profit. Some 
have done even better. 

A drive-in business is an attractive 
venture for several partners having a 


few thousand dollars apiece. Such an 


arrangement provides an advantageous 
set-up for later expansion. 
Drive-ins are not exclusively a motion 





picture operation. Some make their 
biggest profits from the sale of candy, 
soft drinks, peanuts, popcorn, ice cream 
and novelties. Cars bring an average of 
three persons (admission charges for 
adults are around 40¢ on weekdays, 
60¢ on weekends and holidays, with 
children admitted free). 

Sales ef confections seldom average 
less than 50¢ per car. It’s also desirable 
to have a gas and service station in con- 
junction with the drive-in if possible. 
It can be a good source of revenue. 

In picking a location, a site near a 
well-populated industrial area is most 
desirable. Main highways are apt to be 
a bad location. A site on a road off the 
principal speed lanes has been found 
preferable, as well as less expensive. 
Topography is important. A_ very 
rugged or badly clyttered plot requires 
more clearing and leveling. If the cost 
of the property is sufficiently low, 
however, it may be worthwhile. Drain- 
age considerations must also be taken 
into account. 

A large number of the 300 drive-ins 
already launched are licensed by Park- 
In Theaters, Inc. (840 Cooper Street, 
Camden, N. J.), owners of a basic 
patent covering a system for grading 
the car ramps in successively elevated 
rows so that the screen will be visible 
without obstruction. Plans for the screen 
building, projection booth and general 
layout of the theater are included in 
the license. 

This patent has been upheld in two 
Federgl Court tests, though some 
builders of outdoor theaters claim they 
have found a method of circumventing 
it. To play safe youll deal with the 
patent-holder, receiving along with your 
license. almost everything required in 
the way of engineering services and 
other assistance. A franchise costs 
$1,000 as a down payment and 34% of 
the box-office ‘receipts, exclusive of 
amusement tax. 


J. J. Thompson (341 West 44th St., 
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New York City), has put up numerous 
drive-in theaters in the East under a 
Park-In Theaters franchise and one of 
the most active designers and builders 
of outdoor theaters without the Park-In 
license is Arnold A. Peterson (17801 
Lake Shore, Cleveland, Ohio). Others 
prominent in the drive-in consulting 
end are S. Herbert Taylor, Camden 
County Engineer, Camden, N. J., R. M. 
Hollingshead Co., Camden, N. J., and 
Drive-In Theaters, Bulkley Building, 
Cleveland. Motion picture trade papers 
such as Motion Picture Herald, 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York City; Boxoffice, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City; and 
The Exhibitor, 1225 Vine Street, Phila- 
delphia, carry comprehensive current 
news on outdoor theater developments. 
Special equipment for drive-ins can 
be obtained from Drive-In Theater 
Equipment Co., 2130 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland. The screen, projector and 
sound apparatus used are the same as 
in regular movie houses and can be 
secured from National Theater Supply, 
356 West 44th Street, New York City, or 
any of its branches in key cities; Motion 
picture product will be furnished by 
almost any of the film distributors, who 
also have exchanges in all large cities. 
Checkups by exhibitors and film com- 
panies show that about 95% of drive-in 
patronage is made up of persons who 
do not attend regular theaters. It’s a 
special trade because families can go in 
a body, even bring babies along and let 
them sleep in the car instead of having 
to worry about sitters. Father can relax 
in his slippers and smoke his pipe, 
mother doesn’t have. to dress up, in- 
valids can be made comfortable, and 
blind persons can have the pictorial 
action narrated to them without annoy- 
ing others. There are eveg special head- 
sets for the hard-of-hearing. All in all, 
drive-ins have an estimated potential 
audience of 40 to 50 million people 
who seldom or never go to regular 
theaters. 
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Let’s Look at the Record 














Debunking many popular misconceptions about U. S. Congressmen, the 


author digs into the facts to produce some surprising conclusions 








by NATHAN J. PAULSON 
(Assistant General Counsel, 
Investors League) 


MEMBERS OF ConcreEss have been vili- 
fied, pilloried and jeered at for as long 
as most people can remember. Cartoons 
have depicted them as “potbellied” 
politicians, and “Senator Claghorn” is 
not unknown among the electorate. 
Unfortunately, too many citizens have 
too little knowledge of the type of in- 
dividuals who represent them. A review 
of these representatives’ backgrounds, 
plus personal contact, should disabuse 
people of the thought that the average 
Congressman is only a political “hack” 
with little education, interested above 
all in remaining on the nation’s payroll. 
Instead, it will show that the average 
legislator is well above the general 
average of our citizenry. 

Four main items—age, education, ex- 
perience, armed service—when added 
to other facts provide a fair conception 
of our lawmakers. 

Age: Although individual ages vary 
in the Senate from 34 to over 80, the 
average age is approximately 56. 
Length of service varies from one to 
81 years, with the average 8. In the 
House, ages vary from 29 to over 80, 
with the average 51. The “baby” is 
Congressman Sarbacher of Pennsyl- 
vania; the “dean”: Congressman Sabath 
of Illinois. 

The group might be shown as fol- 


lows: 


Age House Senate 
20—30 1 0 
30—39 49 3 
40—49 124 19 
50—59 138 37 
60—69 76 21 
70—79 15 11 
80—89 2 2 


Congressmen do not keep feeding at 
the public trough perpetually. In the 
present House of Representatives ap- 
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proximately 25% of the members were 
elected for the first time, 10% were re- 
elected for a second time, 15% are third- 
termers. Therefore, fully 50% have not 
served longer than six years. Although 
15% have served eight terms or more, 
85% served between four and seven 
terms. Of these latter two groups it is 
interesting to note that 20% of the 
eight-termers or more and 12% of the 
four-termers or more did not serve their 
terms consecutively, having been de- 
feated once or twice. Those who have 
served the longest, such as Senators 
McKellar and Capper and Congress- 
men Sabath, Doughton, Knutson and 
Rayburn, have been elected from dis- 
tricts which have always been politi- 
cally safe for the parties they represent. 

In the Senate, 50% of the member- 
ship are one-terms, 30% are in their 
second term. The balance varies from 
three terms to Senator McKellar, who 
has been in office since 1917. Of those 
elected to the Senate for two terms or 
more only 14 out of 44 are from the 
South. Of those who have been re- 
elected for more than four terms in 
the House only 86 out of 231 are from 
the South. 

There are no women Senators, but 
the House is graced by seven of the 
fair sex. It is expected, however, that 
the next Congress will have a woman 
Senator from Maine. 

Education: This is the forte of the 
nation’s legislators. Eighty percent are 
college graduates, while many who are 
not have attended an institution of 
higher learning. Only a very few did 
not complete a high school course, but 
their success in the business world in- 
dicates marked ability. A prime ex- 
ample is Senator Harry Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, who left schocl at 15 but went 
on to become a successful publisher, 
farmer and apple grower, as well as 
Governor of his state. 

Similarly, Congressman Mansfield of 
Montana never attended high school 
but in maturity became Professor of 
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Latin American and Far Eastern His- 
tory at the University of Montana. 

Almost 10% of the members are re- 
cipients of Masters’ Degrees, while 
others have done post-graduate work. 
Many hold Doctors’ Degrees in Law, 
and 41 have received an honorary 
LL.D. There are five Doctors of Medi- 
cine, one dentist, four engineers of vari- 
ous types, two pharmacists, one vet- 
erinary, one minister, two stage and 
screen stars, and several accountants. 

A majority of the lawmakers were 
trained in the law. Some 295 were ad- 
mitted to the bar of their native states 
and most of them have been admitted 
to the bar of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Twenty-one members have been 
honored by the highest educational 
honorary fraternity, Phi Beta Kappa. 
Others have won similar honors in pro- 
fessional school societies. Three are 
Rhodes Scholars: Congressmen Clason 
and Albert, of Massachusetts and Okla- 
homa respectively, and Senator J. Wil- - 
liam Fulbright of Arkansas. 

Experience: The second largest 
group, after the law, consists of those 
who are farmers and those whose lives 
are intermingled with agriculture. In 
this group there are many who oper- 
ated farms before becoming lawyers, 
small-town bankers and Congressmen. 
These men represent approximately 
11% of the Congress. 

The teaching profession is next rep- 
resented by 10%. There is an overlap 
in this group, with many legislators 
having worked as teachers for several 
years in order to earn funds to continue 
other professional studies. Despite this 
overlap, 15 were school principals or 
school superintendents. Other experi- 
ence along these lines covers the gamut 
from one-room country schools to presi- 
dents of colleges and universities. Sena- 
tor Wayne Morse of Oregon was Dean 
of the University of Oregon Law 
School; Senator Fulbright was Presi- 
dent of the University of Arkansas; 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE $5) 
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Magic in Mailing 


A RECENT DIRECT-MAIL promotion to 
inactive charge accounts brought 
Steefels, Albany, N. Y., retailers of ap- 
parel for men, women and boys, a sur- 
prising 12% response. Included were 
practical information and many wel- 
come bouquets. 

Steefels occupies 80 choice feet of 
Albany’s important State St. The firm 
aims at-a volume business in medium- 
price merchandise, with emphasis on 
value and customer satisfaction. Inac- 
tive accounts, with due regard for cus- 
tomer buying and travel habits, are 
regularly culled from the files. Once or 
twice a year these people are contacted 
by mail, the work being fitted into nor- 
mal office routine. 

A former approach, never productive 
of more than a dozen replies, had been 
a simulated-personal letter noticing 
“that your charge account of late has 
been inactive,” and “if any recent trans- 
action has not been to your entire satis- 
faction . . . kindly call so that we can 
rectify any misunderstanding.” 


Steefels’ recent promotion meant 
much the same thing but said it in 
Edgar Guest style. A 16-line verse told 
a “tale of two stores,” the proprietor of 
one of them knowing “each patron of 
his store, and when and what each 
buys.” Steefels, appreciating that mer- 
chant as “wondrous wise,” had been 
“looking up our files of friends who 
shop our store.” Finding. the addressee’s 
name “among the ones who've missed 
our place” was “cause for some concern, 
for we have missed your face.” A con- 
cluding verse said: “We. now await to 
hear the reason why.” And, despite a 
reference to “many things we hope 
youll want to buy,” the total tone was 
“we've missed you” instead of “we've 
missed your business.” 

This mailing piece, prepared for 
Steefels by the Perry-Peach Co., Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., had these other features: 
(1) crisp, rag content bond in personal 
notepaper size; (2) attractive, informal 
type printed in clear blue; (3) an im- 
mediately noted expectation of reply; 
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(4) a convenient position for reply: 
(5) a return envelope, stamped. . 
A hundred of those envelopes re. 
turned, a negligible number of them 
bearing the invited brickbats. Of great- 
er interest and satisfaction were the 
unsolicited bouquets. Eleven percent 
appreciated the privilege of an ac. 
count; 12% thanked Steefels for its 
“thoughtfulness,” “interest” and “recog. 
nition”; 30% volunteered praise of the 
store, its merchandise or its personnel, 
Eleven percent responded in verse, 
(Said one: “A little corny, maybe, but 
thank you for the opportunity to be a 
poet!”) Another 6% praised the mailing 
piece, one writing: “Such clever adver. 
tising certainly requests a reply.” 

The strength of that implied “te. 
quest” is indicated by seven customers 
who found nothing to say but did re- 
turn their reply sheets, with carefully 
entered name and address. 

Steefels’ experience suggests these 
conclusions: (1) Customers deeply ap- 
preciate a recognition of their import- 
ance; (2) a carefully prepared mailing 
piece is appreciated by the addressee; 
(3) a contact on human terms will reap 
response in kind; (4) a mailing need 
not simulate a personal letter to be 
taken personally; (5) careful provision 
for ale nets results.—GALEN H. FLEcx. 





About the three canaries that help change coal into gasoline! 
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R AGOOD MANY YEARS NOW, 

Gulf has kept a considerable staff 
of scientists working on synthetic oils, 
made from coal, natural gas, and many 
other raw materials. 


Included on this staff are three ca- 
naries, two of them magnificent sing- 
ers. And it might honestly be said that 
these birds help turn coal into gaso- 
line. For they actually guard the 
lives of the research workers on this 
project. 

By keeping an eye on any one of 
the canaries, workers can tell, almost 
at once, when deadly carbon monox- 
ide (used in the process) is escaping. 
For canaries are highly sensitive to 
this gas. 

Thus, these three canaries help 
Gulf develop synthetic oils and in 
that way increase the value of the 
petroleum products—well aware that 
there’s a “plus” for everyone in pe- 
troleum’s progress. 


PETROLEUM PROMOTES PROGRESS! 
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THIs IS THE BEST-LOOKING map since the 

orbes M a “ of end of last Spring, with business showing — 
improvement for at least one month in 
32 key economic areas and falling off in 
* os only 14. The improvement is concentrated 
B di in two belts, the larger extending west 
usiness on tions from New York through Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and Omaha, while the ail 
These maps depict business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on hugs the Gulf Coast. Business decline pre- 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- _ Vails in the southeastern seaboard. states. 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are Five advancing areas are repeaters from 
calculated for the separate areas. the August 1 map. All are central-western 
industrial cities like Chicago and Indian- 
= Half of the fourteen slipping areas 
of this map are carried over from August 
1, including the Kansas City center. These 
poor areas in large part reflect the steadily 

declining price of wheat and corn. 

The ten cities showing the greatest rate 
of advance over this same period in 1947 
include four repeating cities, among them 
the perennials, Houston and Tulsa. This 
is the eighteenth consecutive issue of the 
map in which Houston has been one of 
the best, and the eleventh for Tulsa. 

Six of the eight general business-level 
indicators (one for each zone) show an 
advance over one month ago, and the 
other two (mountain and Pacific) are un- 
changed at high level. The greatest ad- 
vances were in the North Central zone 
(up 8% over July 15) and the Midwest 
(up 7%). No area is running less than 7% 
ahead of this time last year, and the Mid- 


. west and South Central zones are more 
CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 OR MORE 

i" CONSECUTIVE PERIODS (| MONTH OR LONGER) than 10% ahead. 
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Here is the land of industrial op- 
portunity, a 500-mile circle with 
the STATE OF MISSOURI as its 
hub . . . offering unusual advan- 
tages for growth and prosperity. 


>In Missouri you are within 500 
miles of 29% of all cities in the 
‘United States over 10,000 popu- 
lation. 


> The Missouri Circle has 45.6% 
of the agricultural resources and 
production in the U. S. which 
accounts for 45.7% of the gross 
farm buying income. 


More than one-third of the 
mineral production of the U. S. 
is within this area. 


>The large population in this 
rich area (nearly one-third of the 
U. S.) points to the many advan- 
tages Missouri provides manufac- 
turers and distributors with re- 
spect to markets, people, labor 
supply, transportation and related 
marketing and economic items. 


WRITE on your letterhead for 
additional facts and specific in- 


formation regarding your partic- 
ular business. 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 


Jefferson City, Missouri, or 
1809 G. St. N. W., Washington, D.C., Dept.77m 





MISSOURI 
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WIRE ROPE 


Longer life for such diverse items as 
the carriage return on a typewriter, or 
big steamshovel and elevator cables, is 
the promise afforded by a nylon-coated 
wire rope. The tough nylon covering is 
unaffected by oils, cleansing agents, 
marine growths and all alkalies. Its 
ability to resist kinking, plus its cor- 
rosion-resistance, indicates a wide range 
of application for this plastic and steel 
rope in the industrial and consumer 
fields for such items as tire beading, 
yacht rigging, artificial limbs, automo- 
tive brake and speedometer cables, etc. 
(Rochester Ropes, Inc., Culpeper, Va.) 


SAFETY OPENER 


Here’s a box opener that’s fast, safe 
and economical. It penetrates exactly 
under the outer cover thickness, there- 
by protecting contents and, as it cuts 
cleanly, it permits reuse of cartons. 
Designed for heavy duty, it eliminates 





fatigue, provides adequate protection 
for user. A patented blade holder is 
speedily adjusted to cut varying thick- 
nesses of carton covers. 

(Flash Box Opener Co., 52 West 
Houston St., New York 12, N. Y.) 


“SKIN TREATMENT” 


A paper-plastic surfacing of plywood, 
consisting of special paper stocks im- 
pregnated with Bakelite phenolic 
resins, gives three major improve- 
ments—increased tensile and flexural 
strengths, a lower rate of moisture ab- 
sorption, and an excellent surface for 
painting and finishing. Tough, durable, 
this structural material resists tempera- 
ture extremes, weather, and abrasion, 
is also non-splintering. Suggested uses: 
as a concrete.form material, on table 
tops, as shelving, pallets, linings for 
freight cars, trailers, delivery chutes. 

(Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. ) 
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... in Maintenance, Wire Rope, 
Structural Material, Tile 


COST REDUCER 


Paint manufacturers seeking ways 
and means to reduce operating cost 
should be interested in this Paste-Mixer 
with a “double egg-beater” action. Two 
sets of counter-rotating blades provide 
fast, smooth, thorough mixing and shear 





action, cut mixing time up to 50%. 
Combines electric motor, enclosed gear 
box and 100-gallon capacity mixing 
tank in compact, semi-portable unit. 

(Hy-R-Speed, Inc., 1127 Riverside 
Drive, Los Angeles 31, Calif.) 


MAINTENANCE TIP 


Users of hydraulic equipment now 
have available a sludge and gum sol- 
vent that can be added to regular oils 
to remedy any sluggish operation 
caused by contaminants. Called Hydro- 
Solv “A,” this product is a liquid con- 
centrate, not a lubricant, that is non- 
corrosive, will not affect fine surface 
finishes. Advantages: a clean hydraulic 
system; minimum labor for mainte- 
nance; long pump and valve life; free- 
dom from jerky feeds, chatter and vi- 
bration; smoother operation and better 
control. 

(Swan-Finch Oil Corp., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York, N. Y.) 


TILE TOPICS 


Latest in wall covering materials is 
Resimene, a semi-rigid plastic laminate. 
Readily applied even by the “Satur- 
day afternoon mechanic,” this tile for 
kitchen or bathroom is impervious to 
grease and dirt, is also burn- stain- and 
scratch-resistant. Easily cleaned with a 
swipe of a damp cloth, it can be ap- 
plied over existing surfaces with a 
liquid cement, comes in a range of 
pastel colors and special surface effects. 
No special tools are required. 

(Monsanto Chemical Co:, St. Louis 
4, Mo.) ° 
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PLASTIC DECOR 


Another addition to the decorative 
textile field is Beautifilm, made of Fire- 
stone Velon. This textured fabric is re- 
ported as being the first vinyl plastic 
to be successfully embossed for yard 
goods applications such as draperies, 
bedspreads, slip covers, curtains, etc. 
Color-fast and mildew-resistant, it will 
not crack or peel, can be cleaned with a 
damp cloth or by mere rinsing. 

(Hartford Textile Corp., New York 
16, N. Y.) 


FLOOR NOTE 


Now there’s a non-skid safety floor- 
ing that provides a sure footing on any 
surface subject to foot or wheel traffic. 
Based on Bakelite phenolic resin, the 
product can be applied by trowel or 


brush. Available in six colors, it with- 


stands severe wear without chipping. 

(Industrial Div., Watson-Standard 
Co., 225 Galveston Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) 


WARNING DEVICE 


Designed to protect frozen food from 
spoilage, the Freezer Alarm gives in- 
stant warning should temperature rise 
approach the danger point due to 
power failure, mechanical or other 


trouble. Battery-operated for indepen- 


dent power source, the unit consists of 
a sturdy aluminum housing enclosing 
signal bell, test switches, compartment 
for battery and thermostatic switch. 
It’s easily installed, has no working 
parts to get out of order, 

(Enterprise Products Co., P.O. Box 


577, Freeport, Ill.) 


SHINGLE PROTECTION 


Durable finish usable for both deco- 
rative and protective purposes is 
Shingle-Seal. Developed for asbestos 
siding and shingles, it’s claimed to be 
resistant to atmospheric conditions, 
coats the surface to which it is applied 
with a lustrous, waterproof finish of 
exceptional durability. No priming is 
necessary, and it can be used on both 
new and old shingles. 

(Dewatex Manufacturing Corp.,42nd 
St. & Dyer Ave., New York 18, N. Y.) 


SYNTHETIC VARNISH 


Petroleum research has developed 
what is reported to be the first com- 
pletely synthetic varnish, now making 
it possible to manufacture paints and 
other protective surface coatings with- 
out using natural oils. 

(Shell Development Co., 50 W. 50th 
St., New York 20, N. Y.) 


BOOK ILeET S§ 


Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide in- 
terest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by .number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., FornEs MAGAZINE, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








509. ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE STEEL 
iNDustTRY: An authority, taking issue with 
criticisms of steelmakers, gives a good in- 
sight into the problems faced by this 





basic and increasingly vital segment of our 
economy. 


510. FOR THE GOOD OF THE NATION: 
Inspired exposition and prescription for 
the preservation of free enterprise capital- 
ism. Tells how profit system works, what 
you can do to overcome the dangers it 
faces today. 


511. MANUFACTURERS RESPONSIBILITY 
IN DISTRIBUTION: A noted industrialist spot- 
lights present conditions in the automo- 
tive industry, reveals its marketing and 
production problems in a period of ab- 
normal demand. - 


512. DEMOCRACY IN ACTION: Interest- 
ing, broad interpretation of the American 
Standard Association’s policy, program 
and activities. A story of achievement pos- 
sible only in a free enterprise country such 
as ours. 


518. APPLIANCE RETAILING: Fact-packed 
market survey of retailing problems. Con- 
tains results of a four-month survey taken 
two years after the war, based upon actual 
conversations with retailers. 


514. OBSERVATIONS ON EQUITY FINANC- 
inc: Life insurance executive discusses the 
flow of money into savings, thence into 
the creation of capital. Provides basic un- 
derstanding of the need: for savings and 
investment in our economy. 
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1 POST CARDS 


CARDMASTER CO., 4546 Ravenswood 

i DEPT. 108, CHICAGO 40, ILL. F E! i 

I] Send FREE Illustrated Book* and =| 

complete, unique advertising plans and money making 

4 ideas for my business, 

% Shows HOW thousands of business men in every lineare 
boosting sales in spite of conditions with le messages 
printed and illustrated in few minutes on gov’nt post 
cards—with amazing, new, patented CARDMASTER. 
Your *‘today’s’’ ideas, read by your prospects next 
morning. Not a toy, but a sturdy advertising machine 
built to last years. Sold direct at low price.,Guaran- 
teed five years. SEND NAME TODAY. All FREE! 
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ZONE STATE. 








i= The MYSTERY of SELF 





Unlock the secrets of self? 
Explore your mental world. 
Receive the keys to the bid- 
den laws of life. Become the 
master of your affairs...the 
creator of your own happi- 
ness. FREE book explains. 
Write: Scribe J.Z.Y- 


Te ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 


San Jose - California 











ONLY It¢ EACH! 
Receive, each week, over 25 
new, tested, profitable BUSI- 
NESS IDEAS (1,200 ideas 
each year!), Tells you ‘‘what’s 
new, what’ to do’ in your 
business. Just ene idea may 
make or save you thousands 
of dollars! Only $12.50 year. 
Write today—we’ll bill you 
later. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
New Business Developments 
212 Sth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 














To reach the Tops 
FORBES is Tops 

















A PROFITABLE 


Substantial profits are being made 
in trailer parks accommodating 
the more-than-million responsi- 
ble citizens who own trailer 
coaches. There is a fine oppor- 
tunity for a good trailer park in 
your community. T.C.M.A. can 
give you valuable facts and guid- 





BUILD AND OWN 


TRAILER PARK 


ance, even to free architect’s plans 
and the specific advice of experts 
retained by the Association. 

As a first step, ask for'‘Planuing 
@ Profitable Trailer Park,” contain- 
ing a wealth of pictures, diagrams 
and cost data. Writeto Trailer Parks 
Dept. at address below. Box 826, 













; TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Y CIVIC OPERA BUILDING © CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





MERRILL LYNCH 





ICTION fans beware! Literature 


labelled Merrill Lynch is based 
on fact . . . makes fascinating read- 
ing—for investors only! 

Take “How to Invest” just re- 
leased by our Research Department. 
It’s a twenty-six page look at the 
whole problem of investing, points 
out the basic principles any beginner 
should know—and experienced in- 
vestors should review. 

It starts by showing you how to 
chart your financial position so that 
you can decide whether you should 
invest. 

It defines different kinds of se- 
curities and the part each plays in 
reaching investment objectives of 
growth, income or safety . . . ex- 
plains in detail what diversification 
is and why it’s important . . . covers 


market trends and their effect on - 


investments . . . comtrasts various 
methods for managing a portfolio. 
It lists the questions you should ask 
before investing in any industry, 
company, or security . . . suggests 
sensible ways to get the answers, 
and does intimate that Merrill 
Lynch is a pretty sound source of 
information, itself! 

Why not ask for a copy of “How 
to Invest” at our nearest office. If 
you can’t come in, just write— ~ 


Department T-4 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


, Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Men of Achievement 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


sible to the press, but has achieved a 
good labor record, probably due to his 
ability to enlist the loyalties of his em- 
ployees—they respect him as a true rail- 
roader. He's among the leaders of 
American industry and transportation in 
working conditions through a partner- 
ship between capital and labor—a part- 
nership in which he implicitly believes. 

As a means of strengthening this re- 
lationship, he never misses a chance to 
know personally as many leaders of 
organized railroad labor as possible, 
among both the executives of the big 
national brotherhoods and the local la- 
bor officers on, his own road. 

As a aie enjoys the respect and 
the confidence, as well as the friend- 
ship, of hundreds of men who are in- 
fluential in labor circles. 

He lives in Rosemont, Pa., one of 
Philadelphia's mainline suburbs, and 
commutes to his office on the storied 
“Paoli local.” He likes to hunt and fish, 
plays a little golf; but complains that 
his friends’ comments on the latter give 
him an inferiority complex. Best of all, 
he likes to work in his garden, where he 
specializes in exotic plants and trees 
from all over the world. 

Before he became entirely engrossed 


’ in the Pennsylvania, he was a National 


Guard member, in which he worked up 
from private to officer. For recreational 
reading, he likes Wild West stories. 

He is active in the Episcopal Church 
and serves as a vestryman, rector’s war- 
den, and usher in the Church of the 
Redeemer at Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

On top of all his other activities he 
is president and a director of many 
subsidiaries and affiliates of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, as well as of numerous 
banks, insurance companies, hospitals, 
and colleges. 

He holds four honorary degrees of 
Doctor of Laws, three of Doctor of En- 
gineering, and one each of Doctor of 
Science and Doctor of Business Admin- 
istration. 








From the popular “Men of 
Achievement” series, B. C. 
Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. 
has just compiled in one hand- 
somely bound illustrated vol- 
ume, “The Life Stories of Amer- 
icas 50 Foremost Business 
Leaders.” Return this announce- 
ment with $5 for your copy. 
Address B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., Inc., 120 5th 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Public Relations 
(ContTINVED FROM PAGE 19) 


tor’s querulous opening sentences. “We 
. . . are somewhat at a loss as to advis- 
ing you what to do. Scarcely a day 
goes by that we do not receive a job 
application from a student who is grad- 
uating from college with a background 
in public relations.” However, as with 
the other letters, newspaper or adver- 
tising agency work was advised as a 
starter. The letter also cordially sug- 
gested calling at Kaiser-Frazer’s New 
York office for further assistance. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
reply was written by the Assistant Em- 
ployment Manager and completely 
missed the point of the inquiry. The 
cheerful encouragement that “with 
your background . . . you should go 
places,” was no doubt calculated to 
make the recipient feel good, but no 
job was offered, nor any advice on how 
to get into public relations work. 

Forses letter laid a minimum of 
stress on the request for a job, though 
it did state that any job offer would be 
jumped at. The only reply which con- 
tained even a hint of a job possibility 
was from General Electric, which out- 
lined the company’s training program 
and invited the job seeker to come to 
Schenectady to try out for “two or 
three spots which are not filled.” 

In a short note, McKesson & Robbins 
tried to be helpful by suggesting “that 
you communicate with Public Relations 
Society, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
who maintain a listing of persons look- 
ing for employment in public relations 
work.” Montgomery Ward and Libby, 
McNeill & Libby recommended, re- 
spectively: work with an advertising 
agency and a “worthy newspaper.” 

The most thoroughgoing reply came 
unsolicited from G. C. Reitinger, in 
charge of public relations at Swift & 
Co. Asked by Alexander Rogers, of 
Libby, to give his views on the subject, 
Reitinger wrote a page letter emphas- 
sizing the value of preliminary news- 
paper work and enclosed a two-page 
memorandum, outlining “what a public 
relations person should be able to do.” 

If our letter had, in fact, been writ- 
ten by a college senior, what would be 
his opinion of American industry after 
having received the above replies? Un- 
doubtedly he would be feeling rather 
cool toward the five companies who 
failed even to acknowledge his letter. 
As for the other 10, he would have to 
admit that each was courteous, and 
most tried to be helpful, even though 
no jobs were offered. None had the 
courage, however, to tip him off to the 
fact that newspaper jobs are also 
difficult to get without “experience.” 


Forbes 
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Britons Sharply Divided on 


Labor Government 


The editor of Forses is now in Europe, where for 
the next few weeks he will make a first-hand study 
of economic conditions. The following—cabled from 
Britain—is his second special report to ForBEs 
readers, The third will appear in the next issue. 


Lonpon—The Governor of the Bank of England, 
Lord Catto, who extremely rarely sees writers, very 
cordially received me because we were born in 
the same nook of Scotland and know each other. 

When I talked at length with him two years ago, 
he was optimistic—too much so, I thought—and, 
looking back, still think. 

This time he was sternly realistic. He depicted 
no rainbows. He made this candid confession: 

“We are gradually lessening the gap between 
our exports and imports. 

“But I cannot, really, foresee when, if ever, we 
will be able to balance our international commerce.” 

I indicated amazement at such an admission. He 
explained: 

“We will continue to have some ‘invisible’ in- 
come from other countries, which will help out 
somewhat. But, as you know, this isn’t anything 
like what it was before the war. The dividends 
and interest we received from our very, very ex- 
tensive pre-war investments abroad amounted to 
quite a large sum every year. That source of in- 
come no longer counts. This is very serious for us. 

“Of course, we will draw into Britain some in- 
come from our long-established insurance com- 
panies. Also from British international shipping. 

“But such items must fall short of balancing our 
trade within the measurable future.” 

He concluded: “We still have lots and lots of 
trouble.” 

But, like all Britons sympathetic towards the 
Labor Government, he expressed resolute deter- 
mination to “see the thing through.” 


EMPHATICALLY DIVIDED VIEWS 


Just as in America political partisanship has 
cleaved sharply ever since the advent of the New 
Deal, Britons today are either enthusiastically for 


or violently against the Labor Government. Not 
one person I’ve met is lukewarm. 

My talks thus far have been with those engaged 
in industry, railroading, trade, banking. I have 
not yet toured agricultural areas. 

Two years ago I left Britain with the feeling 
that the Labor Government would not last long, 
that if an election were held it would be decisively 


defeated. 


Today I am inclined to question what would 
happen were the Labor Government to appeal to 
the country—which it is not at all likely to do— 
in the near future. 

What I have thus far found is this: the less 
enlightened, the less thoughtful, rank-and-file 
workers are vehemently for the Labor Govern- 
ment. Crossing on the Queen Elizabeth, Thomas 
J. Watson, president of International Business Ma- 
chines, related to me a talk he had with one of 
his factory employees during the Roosevelt regime. 
Said this wage-earner: es 

“Roosevelt is the only President who ever did 
anything for me.” 

Several working class folks have expressed ex- 
actly the same sentiment to me regarding the 
Labor Government. 

On the other hand, I have encountered not a 
few others who condemn the Government scath- 
ingly, who are profoundly convinced that socialism, 
nationalization, is being forced too far and too 
quickly, who gravely fear that Britain’s outlook is 
harrowingly dark. Young people, especially, see 
discouragingly little future for them. 

Many, particularly those possessing ability and 
ambition, are itching to emigrate, either to the 
United States or to Canada, Australia, South Africa 
—the last the most favored among Empire countries. 

I will reserve my own impressions and conclu- 
sions until I have completed my survey, investi- 


gations. 
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W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years protecting 


investors from danger, wrote “America To- 

mofrow,” called “the most far-seeing eco- 

nomic guide for the future,” sent free to his 

personal clients with his ‘27 Safety Rules” 
for investors and traders. 
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INCOME 
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STOCKS 
INCREASED 


—while preserving safety of capital 
invested—and your prospects of Long- 
Term Capital Gains can be improved by 
BETTER-INFORMED INVESTING from 
now on. Deo what thousands of success- 
fal investors are doing week after week 
and year after year. Keep better finan- 
cially posted by having an independent 
and unbiased interpretation and ap- 
praisal of current financial developments 
and opportunities, through FINANCIAL 
WORLD ’s tried and tested 3-FOLD In- 
vestment Service. 


Subscribe Before Sept. 1 
—When Price Goes to $18 


Send $5 for 4 months’ trial and re- 
ceive (a) FINANCIAL WORLD weekly, 
17 issues; (b) 64-page pocket-size stock 
ratings and statistical-data manual on 
1,900 listed stocks monthly, 4 copies; 
and (c) Personal Investment Advice 
Privilege as per rules. You will also 
receive “20 Long Time Dividend Payers”, 
“10-Year Dividend Record of 702 Stocks”, 
and “10 Laggard Issues in This Mar- 
ket”. Better still, send $15 for whole 
year. Money back in 30 days if not 
satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 














The value of Forbes 

Magazine to the adver- 

tiser is based upon its 

essential value to the 
reader 
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by JOSEPH MINDELL 


GUIDE POSTS TO WALL ST. 


A Market Map 


(CONTINUED) 


To CONTINUE THE MAP by means of 
which we can get our ‘bearings within 
the economic cycle and the stock mar- 
ket cycle from time to time. We must 
remember once again to observe both 
the level and the trend of each series. 


IX. Credit. 


National debt. 

Funded debt. 

Farm mortgages. 

Commercial loans. 

Relation of bank debits to com- 
mercial loans. 

Company working capital. 

Bankruptcy rate. 

Installment credit. 

Rate of collections. 

Brokers’ and dealers’ loans. 

Individual customers’ debits. 

Stock margin rate. 


X. Banking. 
A. Demand deposits. 
B. Excess reserves. 


C. Investments of member banks. 
D. Interest rates. 


XI. Foreign Trade. 


A. Exports. 
B. Imports. 


PASS Om MOOR > 


XII. New Financing. 


A. Bond flotations. 

B. Common stock flotations. 

C. Trend of quality of new issues. 
‘D. Price trends after offering dates. 


XIII. Internal Market Relations. 


A. Leadership quality. 
B. Group configurations. 

(1) Relation of leaders to whole 
market. 

(2) Relation of capital goods 
stocks to -consumer goods 
stocks. 

(3) Relation of investment stocks 
to speculative stocks. 

C. Relation of corrections to thrusts. 

(1) Duration. 

Speed. 

(3) Volume. 

(4) Freedom of movement. 

(5) Extent. 

D. Volume Indications. 

(1) Upside and downside cumu- 

lative volume. 
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(2) During thrusts. 
(3) On tops. 
(4) On bottoms. 

E. Breadth of Market. 

(1) Trend of number of issues 
traded. 

(2) Trend of advances. 

(3) Trend of declines. 

(4) New highs and new lows. In 
which stocks? 

F. Nearby supports and resistances, 

(1) Time. 
(2) Importance. 

G. Trend Lines. 

H. Short sales and their relation to 
total volume of stock market 
transactions. 

I, Odd Lot Activity. 

(1) Excess of buying or uitie 
(2) Odd lot short selling. 

J. Recent or nearby popular signals 

—Dow Theory, etc. 


XIV. What Forthcoming News? 


Dividends and earnings. 
Business statistics. 
Politics, elections, etc. 
Supreme Court decisions. 
Speeches, 

Foreign affairs. 


XV. How Does The Market Respond 
To News? 


XVI. 


MOO > 


Level of Optimism or Pessimism. 











Your Progress Depends On 


“GETTING ALONG WITH 
OTHERS IN BUSINESS” 


Send for this Helpful Book 
by Norman Shidle—Today! 
128 Pages - Size: 6" x9’ + Cloth Binding 


The following chapters typify the helpful 
nature of the material: “How to Praise,” 
“Bosses and Leaders,” “Think Right, Then 
Write,” “Putting Ideas To Work,” “How 
To Win Recognition,” “The Paradox of 
Success,” “The Truth About Security,” 
“The Reality of Intangibles,” “How To 
Profit From Meetings,” “How To Make 
Conferences Click,” etc. To get your copy 
of this helpful book simply return this ad 
with $2 to: F 8-15 
B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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“Let’s Look at the Record 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


Congressman Rohrbough was_ Vice- 
President of Fairmont State College as 
well as President of Glenville State 
College. 

Forty-three of our legislators are edi- 
tors, publishers or have been reporters. 
Twenty-one have been _ small-town 
bankers or have been associated with 
banking and investments. And 70 have 
been owners of businesses ranging from 
insurance to carpets. Only 10 have been 
employees, in the strict sense of the 
term. 

Congressman Fogarty is listed as 
president of Bricklayers Union No. 1 
of Rhode Island. Thirty-six have been 
in government employ the major part 
of their lives and have made politics or 
public service their careers. Four are 
graduates of our naval or military 
academies. 

Approximately 15% held office as 
prosecuting, district or state attorneys 
in their native states before coming to 
Washington, and 10% served as mem- 
bers of the judiciary in almost every 
kind of court in the nation. 

Ten Senators were formerly mem- 
bers of the House, and a similar num- 





ber who had been Congressional Secre- 
taries were later elected to Congress. 

About 10 members participate in 
Bible classes each Sunday in churches 
of various denominations. Senator 
Butler was for a time State Moderator 
of the Nebraska Congregational 
Churches. 

Armed Service: Fully 45% of the 
members of Congress have served in 
the country’s armed forces at one time 
or another. There are veterans of the 
Spanish American War, World War I 
and World War II. There is sufficient 
experience and background in veterans’ 
affairs to dispel any idea that Congress 
is not equipped to provide for those 
who sacrificed so much for their coun- 
try. Eleven members of Congress died 
during the session. 

All in all, the members of Congress 
represent a true cross-section of Amer- 
ica, and they are more above the aver- 
age in education and experience than 
any group of citizens selected at ran- 
dom throughout the country. Perhaps 
there should be less ridiculing of Con- 
gress and more effort made by the 
American voter to do everything pos- 
sible to insure the defeat of those can- 
didates for Congress who, by their 
records, have proved themselves un- 
worthy for office. 














De You Oum 
THESE STOCKS? 


Woolworth 

Joy Manufacturing 
ATF, Incorporated 
Johns-Manville 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Phelps Dodge 
Bunker Hill & S’n 
Armco Steel 
National Steel 
Sharon Steel 


Northrop Aircraft 
Douglas Aircraft 
Boeing Aircraft 
North Amer. Avia’n 
Garrett Corp. 

Solar Aircraft 
Youngs’n S & T 
Cities Service 
Phillips Petroleum 
Stand. Oil of Cal. 


eee holding these issues 
will be interested in the posi- 
tion taken in regard to their out- 
look in the current UNITED Re- 
port. Also included is a special 
article on “Good Stocks to Hold — 


Peace or War.” 


For an introductory copy — 


Send for Bulletin FM-20 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston 16, Mass 








neapolis 1, Minnesota. 





HIGHlights of the 20th year... 


General Mills’ sales during the last fiscal year 
rose to a new high, $458,473,576 ... compared with 
$370,932,427 for the previous year. Earnings also 
reached a new high, $13,068,057, as against 
$9,236,214 for the preceding year. Dividends 
totalled $5,934,006, including an extra div- 
idend on the common stock. We will be 
glad to send you the complete annual 
report. Address General Mills, Min- 
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should be your first 
consideration where your 
FUNDS are concerned 


* 

In STANDARD FEDERAL SAV- 
INGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
you get—the sound management 
which assures the wise investment of 
your funds under the direction of 
these officers and directors. 
Cc. A. DYKSTRA~— 

acetal at University of 
GEO. M. EASON — Pres. and Gen. Manager 
NORMAN M. LYON —Capzain, U.S. N. R. 


C. C. McKEE — Engineer, Department of Water 
and Power, City of Los Angeles d 
M. PENN PHILLIPS — Land Developer 


DWIGHT W. STEPHENSON — Attorney, 
Loeb and Loeb 


E. BAILEY WEBB — Physician and Surgeon 
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Federal Insurance up to $5,000 on 

your savings. Send for Standard’s 
Save by Mail Plan” and financial 

statement. 

Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 


WRITE TODAY for your 
free copy of “California, 
Here I Come,” picturing 


“life” in California. 


Lo. MN Lam 


PRESIDENT 





STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 So. Olive Street e Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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Washington Building, Washington, D.C. \ 
Directly across from the U. S. Treasury 2 








Save 


ad Safety 
My In Washington, D.C. 


e 





© MATTER where you live, you 
can open a savings account by 


mail in this sound Washington 
institution. Savings insured up to 
$5,000 by the Federal Savings & 
Loan Insurance Corporation—sub- 
stantial dividends paid every six 
months .. . 
last year. 


3% dividends paid 


Write Dept. F for complete infor- 
mation on Interstate’s convenient 
“Saving by Mail Service,” available 
to anyone in the United States. 






A SAVINGS INSTITUTION ¢ 
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STOCKS WITH ATTRACTIVE YIELDS oe 
Dividends dome: 

Paid of shi 

Continuously Dividend Recent Sto 

Since Basis® Price Yield b W 

Amer. Car & Foundry.............. 1948 $3.00 $44 6.8% : 
Se MMi socks os vinnvucd oc 1864 2.95 32 7.0% > | Fruit 
Amer. Water Works...........-.... t 0.60 ™M 89% estab 
Anaconda Copper ................. 1936 3.00 35 8.6% tories 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool ........... 1941 3.50 54 6.5% like 
isk EE ED 1923 5.00 63 7.9% conde 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation.......... 1881 1.00 12 8.3% Mfg.. 
Norfolk & Western R.R............. 1901 3.50 59 5.9% muck 
eR ee an thie sd obet vie 1934 4.50 55 8.2% do, | 
Potomac Electric Power............. 1917 0.90 18 6.9% pecte 
Southern Pacific R.R................ 1942 4.00 56 7.1% or tv 
CNS GR § ois ccc cccccccvces 1911 4.25 53 8.0% dienes 

SE SSH ews ow ovo sed banks 1899 4.00 53 7.5% 

paar acg prog 
* Tentative estimates of 1948 dividends, including actual and possible extras. In 

+ Company controls water service business formerly owned by Am. Water Works for | 
& Elec. Co. New stock issued Sept. 25, 1947. Initial dividend of 30¢ Apr. 30, 1948. buyi 
ket | 
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SELDOM IN History has the stock mar- 


whereas a narrow spread would be how 














ket offered so many opportunities for a danger signal to the stock market. “i 
obtaining liberal income yields on good Thus, the present ratio between these 5 
quality common stocks. A number of two groups is bullish to stock prices. 
high-grade issues now available enable It means, fundamentally, that the stock 
the investor to upgrade the caliber of market has not yet taken into account 
his portfolio and increase income, as_ the larger dividends and increased earn- F 
well as to improve his prospects for ing power of many stocks. Eventually, elec 
eventual appreciation. though, it should, and probably will, Cor 
It may be asked why so many good correct this by placing a higher valua- Poli 
quality common shares are now selling _ tion on these shares. C 
at such large returns. A number of dif- One reason for this situation is the of | 
ferent factors account for this phe- hesitation now prevailing due to war 9 
nomenon, and different reasons apply fears, election uncertainties, etc. How- vice 
to individual stocks. As a general rule, ever, these factors are believed to be per 
though, the main reason for the large temporary rather than permanent in- i 
yields is because the market has been fluences. tor 
very conservative in evaluating the divi- For investors interested primarily in | 
dends and earning power of even lead- a liberal income in good quality shares, |. der 
ing stocks. some of the issues in the accompanying 
This is further reflected in the wide table appear interesting at this time. chi 
spread now prevailing between stock One of the most attractive, from an in- Ch 
and bond yields. Standard & Poor's in- come standpoint is American Water to 
dex shows that yields on bonds range Works, a low-priced situation yielding J. 
from 2.8% on highest grade issues to over 8%. Through its subsidiaries, this pre 
3.31% on medium grades, whereas its company provides water service to 87 
stock index shows a return of 5.88% communities in 21 states. This type of ay 
on common stocks. business is one of the least affected by Ce 
The record of the past shows that rising prices, labor and other troubles, 
such a spread between stock and bond nd usually shas very stable earnings. - 
yields is favorable to stock prices, The stock was shined last year through ad 
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” bre Lup of the former American Water 
Works & Electric holding company, and 








is expected to maintain a $0.60 divi- 
dend rate. I expect to see this stock 
sell eventually on about a 6% basis, 
or $10 a share. 

Another low-priced high-yielding is- 
sue is Lehigh Coal & Navigation, with 
a dividend record of long standing 
(since 1881). Its current return of 8.3% 
amply offsets whatever doubts may 
exist about continuity of its present 
dividend rate. All present indications 
are that earnings and dividends of this 
old-line coal producer will remain 
above average for some time yet, due 
to the heavy fuel requirements for 
domestic industry and a certain amount 
of shipment abroad. 

Stocks like American News, Norfolk 
& Western, Underwood and United 
Fruit are top-quality equities, with well 
established earnings and dividend his- 
tories. So-called “business cycle” shares 
like American Car & Foundry, Ana- 
conda, Chicago Pneumatic Tool, Eaton 
Mfg., and Phelps Dodge are showing 
much larger earnings than they usually 
do, but their cycle of prosperity is ex- 
pected to last for at least another year. 
or two due to the large demands for 
domestic production and foreign aid 
programs. 

In considering any of these stocks 
for purchase it is well to confine new 
buying to periods of reaction. The mar- 
ket has been through a period of hesita- 
tion in recent weeks, which might con- 
tinue for a while. This condition, 
however, appears temporary, largely 
“technical,” and does not alter the con- 
structive long-range outlook. 


Congratulations 


F. L. Burke and Edward R. Godfrey, 
elected directors of General Motors 
Corp., and members of its Operations 
Policy Committee. 

Courtenay N. Aten, elected a director 
of United States Tobacco Co. 

James M. Skinner, Jr., appointed 
vice-president in charge of service and 
parts division of Philco Corp. 

Howard B. Steggall, elected a direc- 
tor of United States Radiator Corp. 

Louis Lazare, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of Burlington Mills Corp. 

Thomas S. Nichols, president and 
chief exccutive officer of Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., elected to the addi- 
tional post of chairman of the board; 
J. C. Leppart, elected executive vice- 
president. 

Arthur W. McKinney, elected execu- 
tive vice-president of National Supply 


Cyrus H. Nathan, elected a vice- 


president of Foote, Cone-& Belding, 
advertising agency. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 
The following dividends have been declared: 
Preferred Capital Stock 
One and three-quarters per cent 
(134%) payable October 1, 1948, 
to the holders of record at the close 
of business September 16, 1948; 
Common Capital Stock 
Three dollars ($3.00) per share 
payable October 2, 1948, to the 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1948. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 
Howarp C, WIck, Secretary 
Tuly 15. 1942 








American . Standard 
Rapiator Sanitary 


Vow York CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


‘PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 

A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared 
payable September 1, 1948, to stock- 
holders of record at close of business 
August 20, 1948. . 
A dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) 
per share and a special dividend of ten 
cents (10¢) per share on the Common 
Stock have been declared payable Septem- 
ber 24, 1948, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on September 1, 

1948. ‘ 
JOHN E. KING 


Treasurer 


, 





Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81!/, per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
September 30, 1948) 



















CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.00 Dividend Series of 1948 
$1.022 per share 
(for period ending September 30, 1948) 


COMMON STOCK 
$.37!/. per share 

The dividends are payable Septem- 
ber 30, 1948 to stockholders of rec- 


ord at close of business September 
15, 1948. 


July 16, 1948 






Puitip KaAPINAS 
Treasurer 


















FIRTH CARPET 
COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share on the outstanding 5% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable Sep- 
tember 1, 1948 to stockholders of record 
August 16, 1948. A dividend of forty 
cents ($.40) per share and an extra divi- 
dend of five cents ($.05) per share has 
also been declared on the Common Stock, 
payable September 1, 1948 to stockholders 
of record August 16, 1948. The transfer 
books will not close. 

: Graham Hunter, 
Treasurer 














THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20. N. Y 
August 4, 1948 


“Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the $4 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this 
Corporation, payable on September 
15, 1948 to stockholders of reco d 
at the close of business September 
1, 1948. Checks will be mailed. 





Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock of this corporation, 
payable on September 10, 1948 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 27, 1948. Checks 
will be mailed. 
CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice Pres. and Treas. 






































August 3, 1948 
CONTINENTAL 


Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable October 1, 1948, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 15, 1948. Books will 
not close 

SHERLOCK McKEWEN. Treasurer. 











—— 


The United: Corporation | 


I 
$3 Cumulative Preference Stock I 
The Board of Directors of The r 








United €orporation has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 75¢ 
per share upon the outstanding $3 { 
Cumulative Preference Stock, pay- 
able October 1, 1948 to the holders | 
of record at the close of business | 
September 22, 1948. 

THOMAS H. STACY, 


July 29, 1948 Secretary. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company: 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 75 cents per share and an additionai 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable September 15, 
1948, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 26, 1948. 


BACHMAN G. BEDICHEK, 
Assistant Secretary 
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FREE on Request 


A LETTER ON 


Making Market Profits 
and Keeping Them 


’ by POINT AND FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis 
builds your independent judgment 
in selecting the right stocks at 
the right time. Widely used by 
professional traders and investors. 


Literature available on Figure 

Charts of stocks and commodities 
. a daily price change service 
. and instruction material. 


All of the above will be sent free 
on request. Just write for Port- 
folio B-2. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Ine. 
64 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


INTERNAL MARKET ANALYSIS 
IDENTIFIES TOPS AND BOTTOMS 


SEND 
stock list and Traders* Stock 


‘| 


MARKET ACTION 


P.O. Box 986, G.P.O. - New York 1, N. Y. 


For information on the service 
used by professionals, now 
available to the public. 


Receive latest Report on 
Market Action, sample mar- 
ket X-Ray Graphs, supervised 














THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 
WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


92 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 











CYCLICAL FORECASTING 


STOCKS AND GRAIN 


A 190 page book, by JAMES MARS LANGHAM, 
with past 50 year Stock Chart, teaches and proves 
this system. 


Price—$5.00 including 

latest “Weekly Forecast” 
MAGHNAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 795, Santa Monica, Calif. 











REVIEW AND ANALYSIS OF 
THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


A bi-weekly bulletin providing: Market trend 
the lig ew 5 tie Bye md “2 
tren: g of - 
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and sales, and a market strategy. 
Month Trial $2. 


CORBIN’S STOCK MARKET ANALYSIS 
674 Forty-Eighth Street Des Moines 12, lowa 
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Market Outlook f 





Seasonal Upturn Due 





1944! 1945 | 1946! 1947 | 1948} 


DESPITE THE SPECIAL SESSION of Con- 
gress, relief from the high-cost-of-living 
is probably a long way off. This coun- 
try simply has too much money in re- 
lation to the available goods. 

A favorable factor in the outlook, 
however, is the excellent crop situation, 
both here and abroad. Domestic grain 
crops are estimated at 6 billion bush- 
els—about 20% above last year. Our 
corn crop alone is placed at some 3.3 
billion bushels, almost 1 billion more 
than last year. Estimated wheat crop 
of 1.2 billion bushels is second largest 
on record. 

Evidently, food will be more plenti- 
ful.. However, under our Government’s 
price-support program, which has been 
extended to the end of 1949, farm 
prices could not drop substantially with- 
out reaching support levels. 

Senator Barkley’s keynote address 
acclaimed an 800% increase in farm in- 
come since 1932 as among the import- 
ant achievements of the Democratic 
party. These extraordinarily high farm 
prices are responsible for the biggest 
part of the rinirigatenany | 

In at least one respect, the present 
inflationary cycle differs from others in 
the past. Nowadays it is. wages that 
move up first, followed by price ad- 
vances, especially for manufactured 
goods. Advances in latter and in rent 
seem likely to offset any early declines 
in food prices, so far as consumers are 
concerned. 

During the recent “corrective” reac- 
tion in the stock market, several indus- 
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by HARRY D. COMER 





trial groups demonstrated exceptional 
support. With the general market sur 
rendering nearly one-half of the Feb- 
ruary-June rise, one group, the Air- 
crafts, actually scored a new high for 
the year. 

Two other groups, Shipbuilding and 
Copper, also showed real stamina by 
holding the bulk of their earlier gains. 
It should be noted that these three in- 
dustries are beneficiaries of our na- 
ticnal defense program. Copper stocks 
are also regarded as inflation hedges. 

Other groups acting better than the 
market during the recent test of under- 
lying support include Finance Compa- 
nies, Coal and Lead and Zinc. 

Technically, groups which outper- 
form the market during a general set- 
back are judged to be in stronger-than- 
average position. Frequently such stocks 
stand out prominently when an upswing 
puts in an appearance. 

Among Aircrafts, these seem to carry 
considerable speculative appeal now: 
Republic Aviation, Northrop Aircraft, 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering, Boeing, 


and United Aircraft. 

In the “inflation” section of the list: 
Anasonda Copper, Newmont Mining, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron, Creole Petro- 
leum, Truax-Traer Coal. 

The big bull market of the 1940s is 
still intact. Soon the strong seasonal 
upturn due at this time of year can be 
looked for. Meanwhile, any more dips 
in prices accompanying war scares 


abroad will merely invite new pur: | 
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chases by confident investors. 
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by KENNETH WARD* 
of Delafield & Delafield 


Ar THIS TIME I am bullish, Public psy- 
chology is always most important in 
shaping security markets, and emotional 
excesses of optimism and pessimism 
cause wide swings in prices that are 
not always justified by fundamental fac- 
tors. Witness the sharp break that took 
place in security prices in the Fall of 
1946 in the face of a rising earning 
trend and good business. 

In my opinion, many of the investing 
public will miss the next upward move 
in the market because of fears of pos- 
sible happenings that will very prob- 
ably not take place. Fear of war, fear 
of business depression and fear of price 
control will again keep the public from 
actively purchasing stocks of companies 
that are maintaining a high level of 
current earnings and generous distribu- 
tion of dividends. 

The stock market is the gauge of 
our economic temperature as well as a 
regulator steadying our economy. Af- 
ter the sell-off from the top of the mar- 
ket in May 1946 of 213 Dow Jones, the 
market remained in a period of read- 
justment and indecision during most of 
1947 and early 1948. During that peri- 
od it was thoroughly tested at the 160- 
165 Dow Jones level, and fears of a 
business recession and even war were 
widely discussed and generously dis- 
counted in the prices and values of se- 
curities. In mid-May of this year, the 
Dow theory signalled a new bull trend, 
and the averages, after a rally of 29 
points, have had a normal secondary 
reaction. The fears that had taken cover 
while the market was rising are now 
coming out of hiding again. Will these 
fears be justified? I think not. 

Quite apart from the discussion of 
public psychology and the Dow theory 
(which seems to be consistently late in 
giving a buying and selling signal) I 
believe the following factors should be 
taken into consideration in supporting a 


continuing bullish attitude towards the 
market: 


1. I expect a continued high level of 
usiness activity, corporate earnings 
and consumer expenditures throughout 
the rest of 1948 and well into 1949. At 





present, stocks in the Dow Jones aver- 
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Reasons for Optimism 


ages are earning at a rate of over $20.00 
a share with dividend disbursements 
20% greater than in 1947. Even allow- 
ing for a drop of 10% in earnings this 
year due to high materials and labor 
costs and narrowing profit margins, in- 
vestors seem to be placing a very con- 


servative valuation on earnings and div- 
idends. 


2. The supporting influence of bil- 
lions to be spent for European recovery, 
the huge sums to be spent for national 
defense, the unsatisfred demand for cap- 
ital goods and the bright prospect for 
a Republican victory this Fall are added 
factors laying the ground-work for a 
higher market in the months to come. 

Therefore, I believe that on the basis 
of the above and considering all the 
many fears that have been responsible 
for the technical correction in the ma- 
jor upward trend, the following con- 
clusions about the appreciation possi- 
bilities of the market can be made. My 
prediction is that this Fall there will be 
a restoration of confidence that will 
carry the Dow Jones averages above 
200, above their 1946 high, and that 
will come very close to reaching a price 
of 220 Dow Jones. Greater care must 
be used in judging the prospects of dif- 
ferent groups of industries and the dif- 
ferent companies within each group. 
The time has passed when one could 
say that the trend of profits is generally 
upward, and, therefore, greater dis- 
crimination is all the more necessary. 


The groups of stocks that I favor, 
with one or two recommendations in 
each group, are as follows: 

Steels: U. S. Steel, Youngstown; 
Building: Johns-Manville, Armstrong 
Cork; Rails & Ry. Equipment: [Illinois 
Central, N. Y. Air Brake; Motor & Mot- 
or Equipment: General Motors, Doeh- 
ler Jarvis; Retail Trade: J. C. Penny, 
Allied Stores; Agricultural Equipment: 
Allis-Chalmers; Oils: Atlantic Refining, 
Standard Oil of N. J.; Office Equip- 
ment: National Cash Register, Address- 
ograph-Multigraph; Metals: Kennecott 
Copper, American Smelting; Electrical 
Equipment: General Electric, Square D. 


*Mr. Ward, well known in investment 
circles, is guest columnist while Joseph 
Goodman is on vacation. Mr. Goodman 
will resume his articles upon his return 
next month. 





mT Ts es 
Would You 

BUY? SELL? HOLD? 
These 10 Stocks 


Alden’s, Inc. 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Budd Co. 
Colorado Fuel 
Gimbel Bros. 
Marshall Field 
Pan-American Airways 
Spiegel, Inc. 

Sunray Oil 
Willys-Overland 


& Iron 


Their market outlook is concisely 
stated without hedging in a spe- 
cial Supplementary Report (in- 
cluding individual charts on each) 
supplied to Stock Trend Service’s 
regular subscribers. 


TRIAL OFFER 
New readers only who wish to 
acquaint themselves with this Ser- 
vice may have the above Special 


—— ~. the Bulletins of 
ugust 13, 17, 20, 24 and 

Me POR NS in occkc cu 63 $3 O 
Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ service...... $55 CL] 
One year’s service....... $100 LC) 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-815, Springfield 3, Mass. 
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| WHAT ABOUT THESE 








> ~~ Babson’s opinion 
. Ed., Chi. on these stocks may 
oan, nore ¥. save you losses. 
Gen. Motors Simply check those 
eucentae you own, or list 
a. R. 7 others you own, 
tara a E&G and mail this ad to 
Radio Corp. us. We will tell 
ner Sa ga you if clients have 
Socony Vac. Oil been advised to 
or oe — Hold or Switch 
Stand. Oil, N. J them. 
Texas Co, 
Union Carbide No cost 
ey al or obligation. 
Western Union Write Dept. 
Youngstown S&T F-66 





BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
CANS) 


TRADERS 


Weekly market analysis designed to assist you in 
trading and in anticipating future stock trends. 


Send $1 for Six Weeks’ Introductory Trial 


“The Dow Theory Trader” 


3636 Salem St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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50 Leaders 
the Top! 
Winthrop W. Aldrich of Chase National 


Bank; Stanley C. Allyn of National Cash 
Register; -John D. Biggers of Libbey- 


Rose fo 


: John L. Collyer of B. F. 
Goodrich; C. Donald Dallas of Revere 
Copper ; 


Proctor ble; Donal 
of Douglas Aircraft; Willard H. Dow of 
Dow Chemical; Benjamin F. Fairless of 
U. 8S. Steel; Harvey 8. Firestone, Jr. of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber; Henry Ford UU 
of Ford Motor Co.; Clarence Francis of 
General Foods; L. M. Giannini of the 
Bank of America; Walter 8. Gifford of 
A. T. & T.; Bernard F. Gimbel of Gimbel 
Brothers, Inc.; Samuel Goldwyn of Gold- 
. 3 ene Grace of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.; Paul G. Hoffman 
of Studebaker, now Director of ECA; 
Eugene Holman of Standard Oil (N. J.); 
Charles R. ‘Hook of Armco Steel Corp.; 
Erie Johnston of Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America; W. Alton Jones of Cities 
: Henry J. Kaiser of Kaistr-Frazer; 


Metropolitan Life; Henry R. Luce of Time, 
Inc.; Charles Lu of Lever Brothers; 
Glenn L. Martin of Glenn L. Martin Co.; 
Thomas W. Martin of Alabama Power Co. ; 

chard K. Mellon of Pittsburgh; Charles 

Merrill of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; Fowler McCormick of Inter- 
national Harvester; Ernest E. Norris of 
Southern Railway System; Edgar M. y 
of Monsanto Chemical; James H. Rand of 
Remington Rand; Edward V. Rickenbacker 
of Eastern Airlines; Nelson A. i 


Wie of ocera horn Robert Wood 
‘otors; . 
Wilson 0! e A aber, W. Woodruff of 


Coca-Cola; Robert R. Young of Chesa- 
;& Ohio; Gordon 8. tschier of 
Bank (died Mar., 1948). 











SINESS 
LEADERS} 


You Read How They Were Chosen ix 
FORBES . .. You Saw Their Pictures 
LIFE . . . Now Read Their Inspiring Cy 
reers in this Handsome, Illustrated 50 
Page Volume 





Edited by B. C. FORBES, 


Author of “Men Who Are Making America” 


HAT traits do you need to reach the top? The fas 

cinating stories of these fifty leaders ptovide th 

answer. They demonstrate that in America opportunity to 

day waits, as it did thirty years ago when B. C. Forbes 

brought out his book about the fifty leaders of that genere 
tion—for the young man with ability to grasp it. 

Many are the intriguing quirks of fate which played a part 
in the careers of America’s Fifty Foremost Business Leaders 
while working to the top. Most interesting are the ways they 
sensed their opportunities and utilized them to the utmost, 

James H. Rand’s confidence in his own visible index inven 
tion made him launch his own business in competition with his 
father. After a few years of intense rivalry, the son bought the 
father out, went on to put together giant Remington Rand. 

Ernest E. Norris wanted to be a railroad telegraph operator. 
But jobs were scarce. One day he saw a small notice in a news 
paper telling of the suicide of an operator in a small town several 
hundred miles away. Norris immediately wrote for the job—got 
it—and to solve his housing problem, moved into the dead man’s 

room. Such resourcefulness eventually won him the presidency of 
the vast Southern Railway System, 

This unique volume contains innumerable other sidelights on how these fifty 
men climbed to their present positions of eminence. 

Here are business biographies you will turn to often for inspiration and practical 
suggestions on how to get more out of your business life. Order your copy today. 
Simply fill in and mail coupon below with remittance of $5. If book does not 
come up to expectations return it within 10 days in good condition and your 
purchase price will be refunded. 


Selected lug the 
EXECUTIVE BOOK CLUB 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 8-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “America’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders” 
on publication. 


Check Choice: (On N. Y. C. orders add 2% for Sales Tax) 


(1) Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) 
C) Bill me for $5.25 (Handling Charge 25c) 
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ate Do Better | in the 
Stock Market 


Here at last are all the tested market methods you 
will ever o— in one handy volume. Now you, too, 
ean apply at once the wealth of os owen Ry infor- 
mation in this practical new Stock Market Guide. 


Use This New Book 
to Discover: 





1. How np present 
market should go! 


2. Which industries and 
companies are best 
now! 


3. How to pick coming 
market leaders! 


Written by Joseph Mindell, recog- 
nized market authority and prom- 
inent Wall St. analyst, Brings you 
the inside, 
of successful opera’ 
replace ‘‘tips’’ and hunches with 
the science of when to buy, what 
to buy, when to take profits, when 
not to buy and when to sell short. 


Here are just a few of the 428 
subjects covered in this encyclo- 
pedia of successful stock trading: 























1. How to detect Major Tops and Bottoms. 
” 2. How to Select Growth Stocks. 
a 3. When to Use the Dow Theory. 
4. Best Sources of Information. 
2 fay 5. When and How to Sell Shert. 
6. How to Judge Intrinsic Values. 
> the 7. News and the Stock Market. 
Ly to 8. Knowing Your Industry and Company. 
orbes 9. Major Trend of the Stock Market. 
: 10. How to Avoid Pitfalls. 
. 11. How to Average for Greater Profits. 
12. Setting Up a Diversified Portfolio, ete. 
re WHAT MARKET EXPERTS SAY 
' ‘Designed to enable one to judge the news and other 
they factors affecting security prices, to select most promis- 
ing industries and soundest companies, to detect the 
nost, major trend of the market and to spot que market 
tops and bottoms.’ —Wall Journal 
vem} “Analyzes more factors influencing ss price 
1 his movements than haye ever appeared in a single vol- 
ume heretofore.’’ —N.Y. World-Telegram 
- the “The best outline of modern stock market theory and 
practice that we have ever seen. The author has been 
a careful and decidedly successful stock market stu- 
ator. dent and trader—he has ” gift of ous both a sound 
thinker and lucid writer. —H. M. Gartiey, Inc. 
ewe “Valuable contribution ...on_ the orto list . 
eral a special recommendation.”"—Standard & Poor's Corp. 
“got INVESTORS’ PRAISE 
ans “Of all the material on the stock market, 
q of “yours is the most broad-gauge and most 
scientific.” —J.S.G., Alton, Ill. 
“The most logical and penetrating approach 
fifty to technical market have ever read.” 
—P.N.S., Phila. 
‘cal “Congratulations on putting so difficult a sub- 
ject into such plain language.” —L.K.A., N. Y 
a»: You, Too, Can Get Results from This 
. Profit-Pointing Volume 
our Only $5.00 postpaid. (A single chapter may 


make or save you thousands of dollars.) 


428 Subjects—320 Pages—6 Charts— 
Glossary of Terms—Complete Index 
Replace hit-or-miss methods with the tested 
techniques of the experts. Simply fill out and 

mail the coupon below today. 


MONEY BACK OFFER 


If book does not completely satisfy, return 
within 10 days for refund. 





8-15 
I, C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
I bo Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. be 
Please send me a copy of Joseph Mindell’s 
y new book, “The Stock Market—Basic Guide 
for Investors.” I understand I may return 
| in 10 days for refund if not satisfied. 


| oO Request is $5 (Ship Book ay oy (On J 


, Y. City Orders Add 2% for Sales Tax) ! 
| EOL, SEE PRP Ey A th, Sa pe 
NO CONE Cie und va Kai nas on es tae does 
eee Zone... .State......... 


















Price Analysis 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 
from the previous period for all groups 


combined are computed for each city, 
with each group given a weight equal 
to its importance in the total. 

4. The large city index (for 34 
cities) is computed by applying this 
percentage to the index for the previ- 
ous period, resulting in an index based 
on the average for the years 1935-39 
as 100. 

5. Reports for the 56 food cities are 
combined for the national food index. 
These are then combined with the re- 
ports for all other goods and services 
for the 34 cities to make the national 
percentage change for all cities. In this 
calculation, the relative importance of 
the population represented by each 
city (with allowance for different lev- 
els of income and expenditure) is used 
as a basis of weighting to obtain a na- 
tional average. 

To what extent the trend toward use 
of the consumers’ price index in wage 
settlements will continue remains to be 
seen. General Motors is the largest sin- 
gle employer thus far to hitch its wage 
scales to the index, but several other 
important contracts signed since have 
not followed the lead. 

Labor leaders have been inclined to 
frown on freezing the standard of liv- 
ing by tying wages to the index, as 
such a policy practiced on a wide scale 
certainly would do. General Motors at- 
tempted to get around this by an in- 
novation. While hourly wages will rise 
and fall one cent for each 1.14 fluctua- 
tion in the index level, an annual in- 
crement of three cents an hour was 
provided, thus giving employees an 
opportunity to better their living stand- 
ards regardless of the rise and fall of 
the index. 


“I Learned the Hard Way” 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


looked business fundamentals. I worked 
like a slave to get production and then 
found that production had become 
meaningless. 

It is still possible that the device 
which made me bankrupt will be in 
demand, if properly merchandised. In 
the meantime, I’ve at least learned the 
lesson that manufacturing and mer- 
chandising go hand in hand, unless the 
manufacturer has the good sense to get 
an iron-clad assurance that he will get 
paid for production, whether or not the 

roduct sells. The next time I invest 
$30, 000 in tools for a new product, and 
commit myself for materials to manu- 
facture it (which I hope will be very 
soon), I'll have a banker and a lawyer 
at my side to advise me. 


41 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Do what thou canst unknown, and 
be not vain of what ought rather to be 
felt than seen. —PENN. 


A young man of pleasure is a man 


of pains. —YOUNG. 


A panic is a sudden desertion of us, 
and a going over to the enemy of our 
imagination. —BOVEE. 


To pardon those absurdities in our- 
selves which we cannot suffer in others, 
is neither better nor worse than to be 
more willing to be fools ourselves than 
to have others so. —Pore. 


' Party standards are the shadows in 
which patriotism is buried. 
—StT. PIERRE. 


There is one form of hope which is 
never unwise, and which certainly does 
not diminish with the increase of 
knowledge. In that form it changes its 
name, and we call it patience. 

—BULWER. 


Peace rules the day, where reason 
rules the mind. —COoLLins. 


To arrive at perfection, a man should 
have very sincere friends or inveterate 
enemies; because he would be made 
sensible of his good or ill conduct, 
either by the censures of the one or 
the admonitions of the other. 

—DIOGENES. 


All philosophy lies in two words, 
sustain and abstain. —EPICTETUs. 


In all the affairs of life, social as 
well as political, courtesies of a small 
and trivial character are the ones 
which strike deepest in the grateful and 
appreciating heart. —Henry Cay. 


There is far more danger in a public 
monopoly than there is in a private 
monopoly, for when government goes 
into business it can always shift its 
losses to the taxpayer. The Government 
never really goes into business, for it 
never makes ends meet, and that is the 
first requisite of business. It just mixes 
a little business with a lot of politics, 
and no one ever gets a chance to find 
out what is a y going on. 

—THomas A. EDISON. 


Treat your men as you want to be 
treated by your employer. 
—Henry L. Donerty. 


Content makes poor men rich; dis- 
content makes rich men poor. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The worst sorrows in life are not in 
its losses and misfortune, but its fears. 
—A. C. BENSON. 


He that is proud of riches is a fool. 
For if he be exalted above his neigh- 
bors because he hath more gold, how 
much inferior is he to a gold mine. 

—JeREMy TAYLOR. 


The secret of happiness is not in 
doing what one likes, but in liking 
what one has to do. 

—James M. BaRRiE. 


As the soil, however rich it may be, 
cannot be productive without culture, 
so the mind, without cultivation, can 
never produce good fruit. | —SENECA. 


It was perhaps ordained by Provi- 
dence, to hinder us from tyrannizin 
over one another, that no individu 
should be of so much importance as to 
cause, by his retirement or death, any 
chasm in the world. —JOHNSON. 


Though you may have known clever 
men who were indolent, you never 
knew a great man who was so; and 
when I hear a young man spoken of as 
giving promise of great genius, the first 
question I ask about him always is, 
Does he work? —RuskIN. 


It will always do to change for the 
better. —THOMSON. 


Positiveness is a most absurd foible. 
If you are in the right, it lessens your 
triumph; if in the wrong, it adds shame 
to your defeat. —STERNE. 


One principal reason why men 
so often useless is, thet they airtel 
shift their attention among a mulj 
plicity of objects and pursuits. 2 
—Enomons, 


Laws are always unstable 
they are founded on the manners of 4 
“nation; and manners are the only dup 
able and resisting power in a people, 
—DeETOcQUEVILLE, 


Learning, like money, may be of g 
base a coin as to be utterly void of use; 
or, if sterling, may require good man. 
a to make it serve the purposes 
of sense or happiness. © —SHENSTONE, 


The multitude is always in the 
wrong. ; —RoscoMMon, 


Many good qualities are not suff- 
cient to balance a single want—the 
want of money. _ 


Prejudice is the reason of fools. 
—VOLTAIRE, 


An enslaved press is doubly fatal; it 
not only takes away the true light, for 
in that case we might stand still, but 
it sets up a false one that decoys us to 
our destruction. —Co.ton, 


Progress is the real cure for an over- 
estimate of ourselves.—G. MACDONALD, 


Free inquiry, if restrained within due 
bounds, and applied to proper sub- 
jects, is a most important privilege of 
the human mind; and if well con- 
ducted, is one of the greatest friends 
to truth. But when reason knows 
neither its office nor its limits, and 
when employed on subjects foreign to 
its jurisdiction, it then becomes a 
privilege dangerous to be exercised. 

—D’AUvBIGNE. 


In a free republican government, you 
cannot restrain the voice of the multi- 
tude. Every man will speak as he 
thinks, or, more properly, without 
thinking, and consequently will judge 
of effects without attending to their 
causes. —WASHINGTON. 


In response to many requests from readers 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text. 


Sent in by L. L. Roman, Ken- 
osha, Wis. What’s your favorite 


text? A Forbes book is pre- 
comet to senders of texts 
u . 


But we beseech you, brethren, that ye in- 
crease more and more: and that ye study 
to be quiet, and to do your own eben 
and to work with your own hands, as we 
commanded you. 


—I Tuessatonians 4:10, 11 
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They’re coming! The telephone men are coming! 
“They're coming!” shouted a West Virginia mountain boy. ern Electric is playing a vital part: manufacturing tele- 
“They say we'll have our telephone before the end of the phones, switchboards, wire and cable — supplying poles, 
week, and so will Grandma!” crossarms, insulators, power-driven pole hole augers and 


many other tools the construction crews need to do their 
That’s happening all over the country. During the past am y -kly and well 
. obs quickly and well. 
two and a half years, Bell Telephone companies have added — . y 
, ; In cities, towns and suburban areas, too, more and better 
about 775,000 telephones in rural areas—built enough new i, . 
: . telephone service is coming fast. To help the Bell Telephone 
rural pole lines to stretch nearly two and one half times ; _ : 
: ; companies meet your needs, Western Electric is today doing 
around the world—strung more than 375,000 miles of wire. ; ; re ; 

the biggest manufacturing and supply job in all its 66 years 


In this vast program of rural telephone expansion, West- as a unit of the Bell System. 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 


> 
of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone of telephone ad J ‘a 
of telephone kinds for telephone opparotus and central office  § J7 2 C. ] 
supplies. equipment. (he) 


opporatus. companies, 
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Shes Raising Office Costs 
With Her Bare Hands 
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Bare hands? Yes . . . hands that lack the 
proper equipment, the right tools, to get 
work done efficiently. It’s a situation that 
would not be tolerated for a minute in the 
factory, yet is all too familiar in the office. 
Result: steadily mounting costs, excessive 
overtime, the hiring of temporary help. 


Any business can meet this problem by pro- 
viding office workers with the right machines 
for their jobs. At one desk, a simple adding 
machine may be required; at another, a 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Bu rroughs a) 


calculator; at still another, a bookkeeping or 
billing machine. Whatever the need, it must 
be met for office efficiency—just as surely as 
factory workers must be supplied with the 


right power tools and machines for produc- 
tion efficiency. 


A desk analysis by your trained Burroughs 
representative is the first step toward reduc- 
ing costs in your office. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 












